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HYSICAL, improvements almost in- 

stantaneously commend themselves 
to our favor and secure our best efforts 
for adoption. We are not slow to per- 
ceive their bearing upon our own welfare; 
neither are we liable to forget their-end, 
in the pursuit of the proper means for 
their accomplishment. ‘This arises from 
the fact that they not only directly and 
palpably affect our temporal condition; 
but that, so long as the pursuit of happi- 
ness, according to his own idea of it, or of 
anything which seems to promote it, is 
the first object of every one, there is little 
risk of it, or of anything which seems to 
promote it, ever becoming a secondary 
consideration. 

Widely different is the case of moral 
improvements. Here, the same clear- 
sightedness which so readily perceives 
another's ‘‘ mote,’’ but is blindness to its 
own ‘‘ beam,’’ causes each individual of 
the majority to postpone his own and 
undervalue others’ efforts, for the im- 
provement of that mass, far above whose 
degraded condition, complacent self-love 
has erected hisown high standard. Hence 
the extreme slowness with which such 
ameliorations extend. And, even when 
the few devote themselves to this species 
of human improvement, the danger is 
that the distance and tardiness of result 
are such, as soon to weary their efforts, 
and permit their attention to be attracted 





away from the grand though tedious 
consummation, and to be absorbed in an: 
impatient stimulation of the mere means 
of success, ending, not unfrequently, in 
a total abandonment of the cause itself. 

A few instances of both kinds of im- 
provement will best illustrate the idea in- 
tended to be conveyed: Beating grain. 
from the straw with a flail was probably 
the first improved mode of separation. 
adopted. The next step was, the tread- 
ing of it out by means of oxen or horses; 
and there is little doubt but that conven- 
ience and love of ease at once induced the 
adoption of this improvement, by all who- 
possessed the requisite means. And now, 
within our own recollection—almost of” 
yesterday, as it were—the threshing 
machine was invented, and, simultan-: 
eously with its invention, has been gen-: 
erally adopted; many even already look-: 
ing for the time when the same machine- 
shall grind as well as thresh. Steam, as. 
soon as its driving power was discovered, 
was at once applied to the saving of 
manual labor, in factories and other sta-- 
tionary establishments. It was next: 
made to minister to man’s convenience: 
or impatience, by stemming the current,. 
defying the breeze and outstripping the- 
fleetest steed; and is even now beginning 
to relieve the slow plough-horse from his: 
time-honored toil. The sending of writ- 
ten thought to a distance, by means of 
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special courier, long continued to be the 
very perfection of such communication. 
Next the establishment of public mails, 
by which regularity, speed, economy and 
general convenience were all attained, 
seemed to leave nothing further for the 
desires of man to accomplish. But, be- 
hold! the Magnetic Telegraph, at far less 
cost than the old courier system, and 
scarcely more expensive than the mail 
postage which many yet alive have paid, 
appears to annihilate both time and space, 
and to leave nothing further to be effected, 
in this department, even by the impa- 
tience of the most progressive in this 
rapid age. 

All these physical improvements, as 
such, and scores of others that might be 
named, were adopted almost as soon as 
announced. Their direct bearing upon 
individual comfort and prosperity, as well 
as on the welfare of society, was seen; 
and to see was to adopt. No public meet- 
ings were necessary; no associations, ex- 
cept to profit by them, were formed; no 
laborious and self-sacrificing organization 
ushered them into activity. They at 
once became general, for the simple and 
sufficient reason that each person saw 
that they were convenient or profitable 
to himself. Nor was there any danger 
either of overdoing them, or of forgetting 
some great end in their pursuit as means; 
because, the end being merely present 
prosperity and profit, each person would 
be, and always in such cases will be, cer- 
tain to keep that end primarily and con- 
stantly in view, in their adoption and use. 

On the other hand, how widely differ- 
ent is the history of the great moral re- 
forms of the world! Take Christianity 
itselfasanexample. After its miraculous 
advent and first wonderful dissemination, 
how slow has been its progress, and at 
what cost of martyred blood—of indi- 
vidual. and associated effort—of freely 
poured out treasure! And, caused in a 
measure by the very slowness of its 
spread, as a great change in the moral 
condition of man, how lamentably has 
the gaze of many of its advocates been 
lowered down from the great end— 
**Peace on earth and good will to man”’ 
to some imaginary best means for its 
speedy triumph—some fond human in- 
vention for its improvement! How in- 
consistent with the great and characteris- 
tically Christian new command—‘‘ that 
ye love one another '’—were the Crusades 
and the Holy Wars, the ascetism and the 
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seclusion of the Middle Ages, the dragon- 
ades and inquisitions, the blue laws and 
State creeds of more recent times, and 
even those statutory constraints of con- 
science, from a belief in the propriety and 
the Christianity of which Christendom in 
the present century is only now generally 
beginning to awaken! 

So of Philosophy, especially in its men- 
tal relations. Wise men and profound 
have observed and analyzed the workings 
of the human mind, and, so far as is pos- 
sible by the mere light of reason, of the 
spirit that is within us. They have given 
us the results of their labors, and educed 
from them certain principles and laws, 
the knowledge and observance of which 
would greatly promote both our present 
comfort and our further progress; yet how 
few profit thereby! Each, confident or 
careless of the state of his own higher 
nature, displays little regard for that of 
his neighbor, or for its improvement. 
Even common curiosity on the momen- 
tous subject seems to be generally ab- 
sent, except when it exhibits itself and 
exposes its possessor by the ready patron- 
age which the mountebank meets with, 
who exhibits his mesmerized dupes on 
the stage; or, when it lends the ear of 
ready credulity to the monstrous assertion 
that departed spirits.may be disturbed 
and made subject to human passions, by 
the placing of the hand on a pine-wood 
table ! 

Education has no less shared the fate 
common to all moral improvement. That 
which each felt to be a want of others, 
but either not essential to, or beyond the 
reach of himself, has therefore very gen- 
erally been neglected; or now, when it is 
at length admitted to be a world-want, 
the great object to be effected is less 
steadily kept in view, than some favorite 
plan or means for its accomplishment; 
nay, this latter point often so exclusively 
engages attention, as not only to put out 
of view the great end itself, but to substi- 
tute some fanciful theory for substantial 
advancement and thus sadly and uselessly 
retard its final completion. 

Thus there would seem to be a very 
marked difference between the progress 
of physical and moral reforms;—the one, 
almost instantaneous in its effect, and 
never losing sight of the purpose to be 
accomplished; the other, so tedious in 
production as frequently to dishearten its 
advocates into abandonment, if it do not 
wholly divert them from the true object 
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to the pursuit of some other, prejudicial 
to its success. Yet whenever equally suc- 
cessful, a close examination of the final 
results of both kinds of improvement, 
will show them to be equally in accord- 
ance with that great law of Providence 
which so frequently overrules men’s 
doings to ends which man regarded not, 
while in the active pursuit of his object. 
Thus, the physical comforts and facilities 
of a people—which in the lower sense of 
the term may be taken as the measure of 
their civilization—will be generally found 
to keep pace in growth with, and to be 
in proportion to, their moral develop- 
ment, or their civilization in the higher 
cause.. So on the other hand, all sound 
moral reforms promote, as their inferior 
but no less certain effects, those very 
physical improvements, in the hot pur- 
suit of which so many neglect the culti- 
vation of their moral nature. Thus 
viewed, they who devote themselves to 
the enlargement of man’s nobler powers, 
possess a claim of the very strongest kind, 
not merely on the sympathy, but the 
actual assistance and support of the busy 
toilers in worldly affairs; while, on his 
side, the philanthropist should learn to 
regard the very cent per cent pursuits of 
the latter as productive of other and 
greater benefit, than is perceived in the 
confined vision of their projectors. This 
view, also, should strengthen the pa- 
tience of the lover of his kind, add assur- 
ance to his hope, and enable him to keep 
steadily in sight the great object to be 
effected. 

The present purpose is not, however, to 
follow out these principles into all their 
minute details; but to view the subject 
of education, and especially Common 
School education, in the light which they 
afford: and then, to caution those who 
are more immediately entrusted with its 
destinies, against certain errors which 
begin to threaten its usefulness. 

What is the true object of that great 
attempt known as the Common School 
System of Education, which now en- 
gages the attention of the world, and em- 
ploys or soon must employ its best ener- 
gies? 

Listening to its enthusiastic, its ultra 
friends, we might infer that its object is, 
for the first time in the history of the 
race, to establish a system of training 
based on correct principles; that it is a 
new and the only sound mode of instruc- 
tion. Next, ask those amongst its earliest 
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advocates, whose patience was not in pro- 
portion to their zeal, and who have there- 
fore already fainted by the way, what it 
is, and they will tell you that it is a sys- 
tem for the elevation of the human family, 
most beautiful and seductive on paper, 
but utterly impracticable in reality; that 
they have tested it; but that the project 
of entrusting to the ignorant the adminis- 
tration of a system for the education of 
the ignorant, must ever fail; and that the 
acquisition of knowledge, like that of 
wealth or position, must nécessarily be 
left to individual exertion. Consult, 
finally, the opponents of this system, and 
they will either say that it is a disguised 
plan to effect certain sectarian purposes, 
an unfair means of taxing the rich for the 
benefit of the poor, or a scheme fraught 
with danger to society, by unsettling all 
those distinctions which have so long and 
so beneficially existed, giving just enough 
knowledge to the great mass to render 
them discontented and unhappy in the 
position assigned to each by the wisdom 
of Providence. 

That all these classes exist among us 
there can be no doubt; and, therefore, the 
views of each demand respectful consid- 
eration. Of the ultra educationists, to 
whose errors the latter part of this address 
will be especially devoted, nothing need 
now be said; and of the other two classes, 
those who once had, but now have lost, 
confidence in the system, demand most 
attention. 

Immediately after the passage of the 
Common School Law, a large body of 
citizens, with noble enthusiasm, embraced 
the system, and for several years spared 
no effort and consequently made much. 
progress in its otitward details. But, 
alas! it was a tedious moral reform, and 
many fell off by the slow way. They 
expected it to mature with the rapidity 
of a physical improvement. The farmer 
who could improve his kind of corn or 
potatoes, his breed of poultry or switie, 
in a year or two, seemed to expect that 
the nature and condition of society would 
be revolutionized quite as rapidly: forget- 
ting that in exact proportion to the use 
and nobility of the vegetable, the animal, 
or the man, is the slowness of its arrival 
at perfection. The salad may be forced 
to full growth in a few weeks; the oak 
requires centuries. The porker reaches 
his hundreds of pounds in weight within 
the year; the elephant is a youth at 
twenty. And the human slave to his 
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own passions, or the working machine in 
the hands of another, may be completed 
before he is in his teens; while to master 
one’s self and knowledge is the work of a 
long life; and the mental and moral im- 
provement of a whole people is a process 
whose slowness and difficulty are in exact 
proportion with the magnitude of the re- 
sult to be achieved. 

But it was not farmers alone who took 
this erroneous view of the task to be per- 
formed. ‘The mistake was made by mem- 
bers of all classes and professions. Even 
teachers themselves fell into it; many of 
them, forgetful of the importance and 
consequent slowness of the work en- 
trusted to them, either abandoned it, or 
have continued its pursuit with little con- 
fidence in the final success of the system. 

Though it is due to truth and the great 
cause involved to make this statement, 
truth also requires that due credit should 
be given for what has been done by these 
early friends of thesystem. Though dis- 
appointed in their expectations from the 
Common School, they are determined to 
have some system of Education. Accord- 
ingly, mainly emanating from them, we 
behold numerous Academies and Female 
Seminaries in every county, supplying, 
as best they may, the needs of the people. 
With regard to these institutions it may 
be remarked that while it is true that the 
Primary Common School can never sup- 
ply the place of the Common High School, 
or the well regulated Academy or Semi- 
nary, it is equally true that the Academy 
or Seminary cannot continue to be such 
in fact, and at the same time perform the 
functions of the Primary School. Hence 
it would, in all probability, be found, if 
the proper investigation could be made, 
that very many of the so-called Acade- 
mies and Seminaries, which have sprung 
into existence on legitimate common 
school ground, are such only in name; 
and that they never will attain or main- 
tain their true educational rank till they 
and their friends so improve the primary 
common schools in their respective vicini- 
ties that these shall become the prepara- 
tory institutions to the Common High 
Schools or to the Academies and Female 
Seminaries, as the case may be. 

That this attempt is about being made, 
the present meeting and the general 
movement now in progress on the subject 
of education, invite us strongly to hope. 
If so, and if success crown the effort, then 
the assertion of the impracticability of the 
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system will be practically disproved, and 
with it will also fall the specific argu- 
ments in favor of that assertion. That 
this attempt will, sooner or later, be suc- 
cessful, no one can doubt who either 
duly considers the nature and the wants 
of our social and political condition, or 
who has witnessed the full success of the 
experiment, in the numerous places where 
it has been fairly tested. It will then 
also be discovered that the deposit of the 
chief powers of the common system in 
the hands of directors, who are the rep- 
resentatives of the parents, instead of 
being the unwise appointment ‘of the 
ignorant to regulate the schools, is not 
only at present its very best and most 
conservative feature, but must ultimately 
compel the improvement and elevation of 
that very class of officers. Not only will 
necessity produce fitness, in accordance 
with the large developing powers of our 
free institutions, but the ever gradual and 
certain operation of the system itself, will 
be to furnish fit directors. In the mean- 
time, till these slow but sure causes shall 
produce this effect, the obligation upon 
those who now do possess the requisite 
degree of knowledge to aid and advise 
them, is but the more imperative; and 
upon none does this obligation more 
strongly rest than upon all professors and 
teachers in the moreadvanced institutions. 
It will then be found, further, that though 
the State possesses no right to impart 
knowledge as the mere means of acquir- 
ing wealth or position, yet, that the 
performance of the duty to educate has, 
at the same time, actually diminished 
crime, and thus discharged the best func- 
tion of good government. No one will 
then doubt the axiom that, just as syrely 
as the State may require the citizen to 
discharge certain public duties, just so 
surely may it require and enable him to 
be properly qualified therefor. 

As to the ideas avowed or entertained 
by the direct opponents of the common 
system, it need only be said, that the 
charge of sectarian design comes from 
those who have not comprehended the 
true nature and the legitimate workings 
of the common system, in its relation to 
religious institutions; that the State pos- 
sesses the same right to tax for relief 
from the impediment of ignorance that 
it dees from that of speech, or sight, or 
reason, or health; that it is better for the 
rich man to pay a portion of his wealth to 
the school-master to train a peaceful and 
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intelligent community in the love of 
order and the respect for property, than 
to pay a standing army to guard the 
whole of it against the summary ‘‘ might 
become right’’ of excited and ignorant 
agrarianism; and finally, that like our 
first parents, the knowledge of good and 
evil is set before us, the one or the other, 
in this free land, being sure to be imbibed 
to their full extent by all. Cheap and 
unsound publications and empirical lec- 
turers in all the sciences, infest the land in 
every direction; and the most startling 
theories in morals and government are 
boldly broached. It is the flood of this 
miscalled knowledge, not sound educa- 
tion, that threatens to ‘disrupt the deep 
foundations of society, and unsettle all its 
parts. Sound knowledge not only never 
produced such results, but it is in the 
general dissemination of that kind of 
knowledge, accompanied by the blessing 
of God upon its outpouring, that the 
only sure antidote is to be found. 

It now only remains to examined, 
whether they are right who seem to claim 
that the general educational movement 
which now agitates the world, has pro- 
duced or will produce some new and per- 
fect system of mental and moral training, 
such as the world never before knew, and 
which shall effect some great change in 
the condition of mankind, which, if not 
perfection itself, will be a near approach 
to it. The very statement of the ques- 
tion, in this form, would seem to dispose 
of it, as inconsistent with God’s design 
in placing man in this probationary state, 
and with man’s duties and relative con- 
dition in that state. But, on the lower 
ground, is the assumption that there has 
_ heretofore been a total absence of sound, 
useful education sustained by the facts? 
The world has, in every age of it, been 
graced and benefited by sound, thorough 
scholars, deep and broad thinkers, and 
original minds, cultivated to the fullest 
extent fof their powers. Yet these men 
must have been educated. The world 
has, also, generally had its celebrated 
schools and scholastic institutions, both 
of great local usefulness and of extended 
reputation. The acquisition of this re- 
pute and the power to send forth these 
men must have been based on some sys- 
tem of instruction of solid merit. It will 
not, therefore, either subserve the cause 
of truth or the interests of education to 
Shut our eyes to these facts, or to assume 
for the present attempt at improvement, 
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either that which is impossible in the way 


of perfection, or that which i8 équally uns . 


just to the past and impracticable in the 
future. 

Two points are admitted to the fullest 
extent that can be desired by the most 
ardent educational reformer. One is that 
up to the commencement of the present 
Common School era, schools had not 
been sufficiently numerous nor open; the 
other that the larger portion of the 
schools have not deserved and scarcely 
yet deserve the name of schools at all. 
But, instead of conceding the argument 
by these admissions, we really only 
arrive at the true object of the establish- 
ment of the Common School system; 
which is, not the introduction of some 
panacean novelty either in training or 
science, but simply, the increase of the 
number of good schools, so that every child 
shall have the opportunity of acquiring that 
degree of knowledge which is suitable to its 
age and condition. ‘This and no other is 
the great object of the system; taking it, 
at the same time, for granted that there 
have heretofore been and yet are some 
good schools and good teachers; that the 
number of both may readily be increased; 
and that society will be vastly improved 
by theextension of their influence over 
every one of the members of the rising 
generation and all future generations. 

The common system is no piece of 
charlatanism which promises impossibil- 
ities, or undertakes the removal of the in- 
herent imperfections of human nature; 
but a plain common-sense plan for the 
extension of the best existing modes of 
instruction to every member of society, 
so that each may be prepared to perform 
his proper duties in life with propriety, to 
bear the necessary trials and privations of 
his position with manly fortitude, and to 
enjoy its advantages and blessings to 
their utmost proper extent. It does not 
propose to elevate the whole body of the 
community high above the standard 
heretofore reached by the most distin- 
guished of its members; but it does de- 
sign to present to every member the op- 
portunity of raising himself in the moral 
and mental scale, from the lowest to the 
highest attainable rank, and thus to im- 
prove and elevate the whole mass. 

Yet there are those—and they are by no 
means confined to the teachers and advo- 
cates of the common system —whose senti- 
ments and modes of instruction fully . 
justify the supposition that they believe in 
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and hope to effect that perfect state of so- 
ciety, never yet chronicled except in the 
history of Utopia. The extremes at which 
they aim are now to be considered. 

Prominent among their practices are 
those of presenting nothing to the mind 
of the child beyond his immediate power 
of comprehension; of asking his faith in 
nothing that he does not know; and of 
requiring obedience to nothing which has 
not received his own full assent. Now, to 
say nothing of the obvious absurdity— 
that such training and treatment, if ap- 
plied to the infant, would leave it in 
hopeless fatuity—this system is essen- 
tially, though not avowedly, based on 
the assumptions that the human mind is 
capable of comprehending everything in 
the whole nature, creation and provi- 
dence of the Deity; that belief is never 
given by the adult without positive 
knowledge; and that obedience may right- 
fully only accompany full consent. 

Let it not be supposed that in denounc- 
ing this course of training, any design is 
entertained of advocating mere authoria- 
tive instruction, without explanation by 
the teachers and as much of comprehen- 
sion as is possible by the pupil; or to en- 


force the propriety of exacting obedience 
and belief without assent, except in cases 
admitting of no other course, consistently 


with order and progress. But it is dis- 
tinctly asserted that the system which 
recognizes the capacity of the pupil to 
comprehend everything, and his right in 
all cases to consent before he obeys, and 
to have full positive evidence before he be- 
lieves, is equally injurious to the parental 
and filial relations, dangerous to tbe 
peace of society, and destructive of all re- 
ligious faith. 

Daily does the parent find himself una- 
ble to answer satisfactorily the puzzling 
questions of the child for want of power 
on the child’s part to comprehend the 
answers to his own questions; and almost 
hourly do the circumstances of the family 
and the necessities of domestic affairs 
force him to exact obedience, contrary 
not merely to the desires, but often to the 
views of propriety, of the child. Yet 
these constraints are amongst the best 
portions of the child’s education. They 
teach him that degree of distrust in him- 
self, and confer that habit of self-control, 
which are so valuable and protective in 
life; while the contrary course not only 
forms him into the impertinent and diso- 
bedient child, but in after life makes him 
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the unhappy and fretful slave of all those 
little circumstances to which he has thus 
lost the desirable power of cheerful sub- 
mission. 

But it is to the citizen of a free land 
that confidence in others and obedience 
against consent or desire are, more than 
under any other form of government, in- 
dispensably requisite. Under a despotism, 
where force is the governing power, it 
may be a merit, at least in the eyes of 
patriotism, to foster the habit of investi- 
gating and comprehending every act of 
authority, coupled with the spirit of re- 
sistance. ere it is altogether different. 
The right to comprehend fully and to in- 
vestigate publicly is, of course, nowhere 
else more necessary or more fully exer- 
cised. But it isa right to comprehend 
for the purpose of obedience, and to in- 
vestigate not for resistance but for 
future peaceful improvement. The su- 
premacy of the law and the submission of 
the minority to the majority, even 
though the law be for the present dis- 
tasteful, and the acts of the majority un- 
pleasant, are the very sheet anchors of 
our political safety. We have no stand- 
ing armies to enforce obedience; and 
when the laws lose the unhesitating con- 
fidence and support of the people, our 
free institutions will have nearly reached 
their termination. Yet, no course could 
have a more effectual tendency to pro- 
duce this lamentable result than that 
which would lead the youth of the land 
to contemn all authoritative teaching, 
and to do only that which seemeth good 
in their own eyes. 

In his relation to eternity will the 
youth thus trained be especially found to 
occupy a most lamentable condition. 
Where the power of belief, without actual 
and positive knowledge, does not exist, 
where the wholesome habit of self-con- 
trol is absent, how can there be that faith 
which is ‘‘the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen;’’ 
—or whence can proceed that ready un- 
hesitating obedience which is among its 
best fruits? Nothing short of the un- 
limited power of God could save a people 
thus generally educated, from general 
infidelity. ‘ 

In these respects, the true course for 
the teacher is, while he never unneces- 
sarily taxes the child’s credulity with as- 
sertions beyond its comprehension, nor 
requires obedience to unreasonable rules, 
always, when the occasion fairly presents 
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itself, either to state the pupil's inability 
to comprehend or to admit his own to ex- 
plain; and, in the case of proper author- 
ity, to exact implicit obedience whether 
palatable to the pupil or not. No other 
system can maintain the usefulness of the 
school, sustain the true character of the 
teacher, or send forth pupils fitted to per- 
form their social, their public, or their 
religious duties. While, upon a founda- 
tion thus laid, others, whose duty it is, 
may complete the glorious superstructure 
of a God-fearing nation, diversified, it is 
true, by a variety of forms, but a diversity, 
which, since God permits, man may not 
prohibit. 

Another practice, scarcely less injur- 
ious, is that of attempting to render all 
the exercises of the school room delight- 
ful to the pupil, and of avoiding every 
thing that savors of the irksomeness of 
labor. This is the system which is 
mighty in reasons against memorizing 
.tasks, committing definitions, and being 
cramped by the arbitrary words of the 
rule, as it is found in the text-book. In 
their stead it only requires what is called 
the substance of the lesson to be studied ; 
forgetful that while the youthful memory 
of words is the earliest matured and the 
most powerful faculty of the youthful 
mind, and the one apparently designed 
to garner up its first stock of knowledge, 
the powers of discrimination and gener- 
alization—of analysis and synthesis—are 
the weakest, and those on which the 
least reliance can be placed inearly youth. 
Hence it so often happens that the pupil 
who has read, and, with the readiness of 
his young powers, comprehended, as he 
thought, the substance of the lesson, does 
not, when he comes to recite, retain even 
the shadow ; while the plodding memori- 
zer at least possesses the words, into 
which the explanations of the judicious 
teacher may readily infuse. the life of 
comprehension and thought. So, on the 
same principle, it may be well questioned, 
whether the mere guessing definer or the 
fabricator of his own rule to do that which 
he can hardly accomplish with the aid of 
both teacher and text-book, will ever 
make an exact reasoner or a reliable man 
of business. There has been heretofore, 
it is admitted, too much stress placed on 
the memorizing system of instruction, by 
which the mind was cramped and all 
self-reliance destroyed. But surely there 
must be a safe medium between this and 
the opposite extreme, which while it will 
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sufficiently accustom the mind to needful 
labor, will also permit full scope to all its 
analytical and constructive powers; and 
thus send forth the scholar, not only 
inured to that labor which is the lot 
of all, but capable of rendering his labor 
effective and productive, by the guidance 
of a well-disciplined intellect. To use 
the words of one who, though but a 
novelist, was a master in the science of 
human nature: ‘‘ The opportunity of ac- 
quiring habits of firm and incumbent ap- 
plication, of gaining the art of controlling, 
directing and concentrating the powers 
of mind for earnest investigation—is an 
art far more essential than even that 
learning which is the primary object 
of study.’’ And, it may be added, dis- 
astrous wonld be the fruit of any system 
of instruction which excludes or even 
undervalues this chief object of youthful 
training. No thinking person needs to 
have portrayed to him the condition or 
fate of a nation thus taught. Far differ- 
ent was the rugged schooling of the 
great men of our own country, and of the 
great nations of other times. 

The other and the last prominent error, 
which will now be named, in the practice 
of those who eschew all old systems, is 
one which naturally grows out of those 
just described. When pupils are required 
to deal only with those things which 
they can easily and fully comprehend, to 
believe but what they know, do what 
they like, and have their whole school- 
life converted into a pleasant pastime, 
the natural consequence will be, that 
they will: pass over the rudiments with 
astonishing rapidity, and be launched 
into the higher branches before they have 
well ceased lisping, or acquired powers of 
utterance to pronounce, much less of 
mind to comprehend, the long words of 
the sciences. This forcing process—this 
tendency to precocity—is one of the cry- 
ing evils in modern education, be it in 
Common School, Academy, or College ; 
and wherever it prevails, no solid im- 
provement can take place. It needs only 
this superficial addition of the ologies and 
onomies, to the self-confidence of the one 
school and the self-pleasing of the other, 
to equip as valueless a class of graduates 
as ever disgraced any system. 

What then is to be done? Fortunately, 
the answer is plain, and the remedy, if 
desired, easy. Let those who still adhere 
to the good old modes, and to the rudi- 
mental branches, still do'so; but let them 
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also adopt as many of the real improve- 
ments of the new school in methods of 
teaching—and they are admitted to be 
numerous and valuable—as they can, 
consistently with the great object of 
rudimental thoroughness, which should 
never be lost sight of. On the other hand, 
let those who have, for a time, wandered 
off, return to severe laborious rudimental 
thoroughness, bringing with them all the 
discoveries and improvements they have 
made or met with, in the means of 
effecting it. Let one party not reject a 
method merely because it is old, nor the 
other adopt one only for the sake of its 
novelty ; but let both ‘‘ hold fast that 
which is good.’’ ‘Thus a common and 
safe medium may be attained. On the 
one hand, the extreme of mechanical 
formalism, and of the cultivation of the 
mere memory, will be escaped ; and on 
the other, that of superficial instruction, 
vague knowledge and unreliable habits, 
will be avoided. The mere means of 
educating will again be reduced to their 
proper relative importance, and the great 
end—that of the symmetrical development 
of all the mental powers, and the forma- 
tion of regular habits of application and 
study—will be made, as they are, the 
prominent objects in view. 

A child thus taught will make a youth 
of promise and an adult of usefulress. 
What he studies will not only be com- 
prehended at the time, but durably pos- 
sessed. Every step will be a valuable 
advance towards something more valu- 
able. Each stone laid in this solid 
structure, will raise so much higher the 
noble edifice ; till, finally, it towers on 
safe foundation, compacted with the sure 
cement of sound principles, and bright 
with the polish of right habits, into the 
character of the EDUCATED MAN. 

A distinguished Pennsylvanian, now 
again abroad, related the following inci- 
dent: At a levee in St. Petersburg he was 
asked for some information relative to the 
Falls of Niagara, which could only be 
given by one who had visited the mighty 
cataract. He had never done so, and felt 
peculiar annoyance in being compelled to 
make the admission. However, he took 
the earliest opportunity, after his return 
to America, to repair this omission in his 
national education. 

Soitisin teaching. The system which 
neglects, or even undervalues orthogra- 
phy, or arithmetic, or, it may be, home geo- 
graphy, for declamation or ancient geo- 
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graphy or general history, is only a 
preparation for continual failures and em- 
barrassments in life; and for the discovery, 
when it is too late, that the vast treasures 
that were near and necessary to us, have 
been bartered away for that which does 
not even ornament us, because our other 
acquirements are not in keeping with its 
standard. It is also an injury inflicted 
upon science itself by those who profess 
to be its friends. For the ignorant and 
unthinking will thus be taught to despise 
all learning, and to oppose stronger ob- 
stacles to its extension. 

Let us, then, teachers and friends of 
Education, so order our plans and direct 
our efforts for the improvement of the 
schools, with abiding confidence in the 
final success of this great effort, that the 
knowledge conferred, whether extensive 
or limited, may be thorough and sound, 
so far as it goes; that the habits contracted 
during its acquisition may be desirable 
and safe; and, that the moral character 
imparted may be pure and rightly pre- 
pared for instruction in that higher de- 
partment of knowledge, which it is the 
province of others to confer; convinced 
that by this course alone we shall be en- 
abled to discharge our duty to the pupil, 
to the country, and to Futurity. 


-— 
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FRESHMAN ENGLISH. 





BY F. E. STRYKER. 


F late we have heard much from the 
colleges on the subject of Freshman 
English. They have sounded no uncer- 
tain note; stern and severe have been 
their comments, and male and female 
have they smitten and laid low. The 
coming generation, the professors of 
literature declare, will exhibit so great an 
ignorance and practice such colloquial 
barbarities, that the classic and gram- 
matical shades of Harvard or Vassar may 
well shudder and turn pale. As usual, 
they have said to the secondary schools, 
‘* See thou to this,’’ and, also as usual, 
the secondary schools have bowed the 
meek, obedient head, and crammed their 
curriculums full of ‘‘ the good and famous 
literature which is so necessary to the 
development and education of the young.”’ 
But for once let a plea be made for 
these somewhat maligned and hard- 
worked institutions. They alone cannot 
stem the torrent, despite their brave and 
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desperate endeavors. For these second- 
ary schools, both public and private, 
draw their pupils from the ranks of the 
vast middle class —this class to which we 
all belong, this class so purely American, 
so truly representative of the life and 
strength of the nation. And these are 
they who have departed from the ancient 
shrines and have fallen down and wor- 
shiped new and strange gods. And be- 
cause the pressure from without is 
stronger than the exhortations within, 
our boys and girls seek after and desire 
this same new literature. We are del- 
uged with books, books feverish, unnat- 
ural, immoral, books which strangely 
represent the much-vaunted high culture, 
advancement, and glorious development 
of the great Anglo-Saxon race, the race 
that bred Milton and Shakespeare; and 
’ these books, these rich products of our 
nineteenth century civilization, are seized 
upon and eagerly consumed by the rising 
generation. 

For many, the old authors have lost all 
charms. Scott has fallen long since into 
a respected harmless desuetude. As for 


Thackeray, Jane Austen, Dickens, or even 
George Eliot, they find small favor in the 
eyes of the modern youth, not because he 


may have discovered, like Mr. Howells, 
certain appalling stylic faults or false sen- 
timent in the writings of some of these 
authors, but for a more serious, a vital 
reason—they are not interesting. Before 
the giants of the new fiction, the old 
school sinks intoobscurity. Mr. Stanley 
Weyman, Dr. Conan Doyle, Mr. Hope, 
Mr. Benson, Miss Sarah Grand, and many 
others, can they not provide a thrilling 
episode, a fresh emotion, in every chap- 
ter? When forced by college preparation 
or literature teachers to read the sober 
romance and stately English of the past, 
they toil wearily through the allotment 
and return with passionate. ardor and 
true joy to ‘‘ The Prisoner of Zenda.”’ 

No doubt there is much of vivid color 
and stirring action, and sometimes true 
beauty, in this modern prose, but it carries 
with it an illusory effect, a false glamor 
often pervades it, it is frequently hysteri- 
cal or morbid, and it usually lacks the 
peace, and harmony, and spiritual sense 
that is the test of the perfect art. 

Not long ago, a bright, young girl, 
when urged by the writer to read 
‘‘ Vanity Fair’ instead of ‘‘ The Dolly 
Dialogues’’ and ‘‘ Dodo,’’ answered with 
asigh, ‘‘It is solong «nd so tiresome. 
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Thackeray is always meandering off 
about something.’’ No doubt she was 
right. Thackeray does meander, but to 
those who love him how pleasant and 
profitable and full of rare felicity are these 
same wanderings! But what shall we do 
to save the ancient deities and light again 
the sacred fires? 

Could it be possible to raise and main- 
tain an ‘‘ Anti-New-Fiction League,”’’ 
which by the payment of large annual 
bounties might prevail upon authors of 
the popular school of spicy romance and 
semi-immorality to refrain from producing 
or publishing any new works until a 
gradual readjustment of past and present 
could be effected? Such a society judic- 
iously conducted might be of vast service 
to coming generations. Seriously, how- 
ever, we may well tremble at the contem- 
plation of the future literary tastes and 
standards of the average American 
citizen, bred up in the atmosphere of a 
decadent and unhappy realism, not al- 
ways redeemed by genuine art or a true 
ideal. 

But to pass to another cause of the 
difficulty of training thought and expres- 
sion in the secondary schools, this, to 
paraphrase King Solomon, is—that of 
the making of magazines there is no end. 
If the close of the last century might be 
called the age of pamphleteering, the. 
nineteenth may pass out to posterity as 
the age of magazines. They rise around 
us, even aS we gaze upon the naked 
ground, like the flowers of the Indian 
magicians, and, fortunately for the weak- 
ening intellect of the American, some 
fade and die as soon. ‘‘To keep up with 
the magazines’’ is, to use a familiar and 
homely simile, like the painful and be- 
wildering experience of him who attempts 
at the circus to watch five rings at once. 

Knowledge is a good and blessed thing 
—who can gainsay it?—and the more of 
it the better. The wonderful influence 
and civilizing power of a great magazine 
is beyond all question. But knowledge, 
weakened, diffused, melted down and 
diluted, administered in homceopathic 
doses, has a demoralizing and belittling 
effect. If it is history, we are inundated 
by a mass of historical or personal detail 
that hides ‘‘the philosophy of the great 
event.’’ Fiction is portrayed by a series 
of impressionistic sketches, skillfully 
painted, but often out of proportion. 

Even Science has descended from her 
cold, celestial sphere and appears in a 
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popular and superficial garb. This criti- 
cism applies chiefly to the many feeble 
imitators of the great magazines, whose 
honorable prosperity has caused so many 
competitors to spring up in the land. 
These magazines are eagerly read by 
young men and women who are not far 
enough advanced to know the difference 
between good and evil, and the result is 
disheartening to those who would have 
guided them into the pleasant country 
where dwell the immortals. 

No doubt time and the forces that 
make for progress will thresh out in the 
end the false from the true, and that 
which is real and abiding in the new 
literature will live and prosper. In the 
meanwhile the pressure is strong and the 
work hard, so let justice be meted out to 
those many schools and earnest teachers 
who struggle patiently and labor valiantly 
to hand down to those committed to their 
charge a knowledge of the things which 
are ‘‘true and lovely and of good report.’’ 
—New England Journal of Education. 
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A WORD TO TEACHERS. 





‘PROF. C. F. BELLOWS. 


SON of mine was teaching his first 
school—country district school, in a 
good neighborhood. I used to drive out 
to the place on Friday afternoons, and 
bring him home to spend Sunday with 
us, and on Monday morning take him 
back in season for school. He was very 
desirous of my coming earlier in the after- 
noon, that I might see something of his 
teaching and thus be able to afford him any 
helpful suggestion that I might see occa- 
sion to make. After he had been teach- 
ing two or three weeks and had become 
settled in his work and acquainted with 
the pupils, I embraced an opportunity to 
comply with his often-repeated request. 
It proved to be a most timely and for- 
tunate visit for him. I had not been long 
present in the school before I had a com- 
plete and exact diagnosis of the case. He 
was teaching well—even admirably. He 
was well posted in the subject matter of 
the various lessons, and was thorough in 
his exposition of points in recitations. 
He was working hard and sparing no 
pains in doing excellent and successful 
service in the district. He wasconstantly 
giving out in the school without stint or 
limit the best that was in him as the 
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price of success —was doing precisely what 
thousands of other teachers have done 
before and since in their own schools. 
And right here he was making his main 
mistake, as many do. There is no deny- 
ing it; almost everybody runs into the 
same error. As before remarked, I soon 
discovered the true situation of affairs, 
and was ready to give advice. So onthe 
way home I took occasion to dispense a 
little practical pedagogy—not all peda- 
gogy is practical, as it so happens. 

I said to him, ‘*You are certainly going 
to have trouble with some of those larger 
boys. ‘There is mutiny brewing in a cer- 
tain quarter against your control in the 
school.’’ I located the centre of the storm 
that was forming, and pointed out the boy 
who was the leader of the mischief that 
was afoot. I said that ‘‘before another 
week ends that boy will lead a gang that 
will pitch you out of the school house, un- 
less something is done immediately to 
change the existing conditions.’’ I pro- 
posed the following plan of relief: ‘‘ On 
Monday morning you leave soiwnething at 
your boarding place—some book or paper, 
or anything else you have need of in 
school—and on reaching the school- house, 
ask that boy to beso kind as to go and 
get it for you; ask him two or three times 
that day and at different times through- 
out the week to do you favors.’’ He 
adopted the plan on his return to school 
the following week and pursued it with 
that boy and with others of his pupils 
during the remainder of the term. The 
result was there was no more trouble, 
and never was a teacher more thought of 
by the pupils and patrons, or whose leav- 
ing was more regretted. 

The principle which the above incident 
illustrates is a very fundamental and gen- 
eral one. It is as broad as all intercourse 
of.man with man. It has its root in the 
gregarious or social instinct of human 
nature, and in its developed form it is the 
law of human service. The roots of this 
law of service penetrate even deeper into 
the heart of things than mere human na- 
ture represents, and in its application the 
law of service infinitely transcends the 
highest scope of any purely human inter- 
est. It is the deepest and most compre- 
hensive law of uses in the universe. It 
everywhere prevails as universally as the 
law of gravitation. For nothing liveth 
to itself, or dieth to itself; but whether it 
liveth or dieth it is for another—a some- 
thing else than itself. 
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Love is everywhere born of service, and 
without service there is no love in the 
world. It is a wonderful, all-prevailing 
law, this of service in things. The great 
heart of nature throbs and pulsates in 
service. The warmth and light of the 
sun comes streaming down in rays of un- 
remitting service. The flowers of the 
field are resplendent in service; and the 
birds of the air delight us with their 
service of song. The grass groweth for 
the cattle; and herb and tree for the 
service of man. All true worth among 
men is estimated in the currency of ser- 
vice alone. This is the great question of 
coin that men need most to be discussing 
in these times. 

Teachers, if you would love your 
schools, sacrifice to them daily on the 
altar of service. If you would love your 
pupils, spare nothing in serving them 
with the best ability at your command. 
If there are any unfortunate among them 
in birth or in the surroundings of their 
young lives, and are pining for love and 
sympathy, go serve them. On the other 
hand, if you would have your pupils love 
you, lead them in ways in which they 
may perform some service in your behalf. 
There are countless ways in which this 
may -be done. They can do you little 
errands. They can bring flowers for your 
desk at times of the year when God’s 
great floral service of the world is radi- 
ant in the woods and the meadows. And 
in the winter season they can bring you 
other offerings as full of service as were 
the gifts of summer. So shall their 
young lives be put in tune with that di- 
vine chord of human service that lifts the 
soul from earth to heaven. 

Again, if you would have your patrons’ 
love and be interested in your work, the 
only question is, Can you lead them into 
doing something for you, and for the suc- 
cess of the school? A great point is 
gained in getting them to visit you at 
your boarding place and at the school. 
There are many ways in which they may 
be led to contribute to your comfort and 


convenience, as well as to the general | 
' influence will at any momentsecure them, 


success of your work. And they will 
think the more of you in proportion as 
they do something to help you, and very 
little, comparatively, on any other terms. 
I am convinced by many years of exper- 
ience that teachers would do well to heed 
the principle I have sought to promulgate 
in this paper. It may be termed the 
principle of service—a principle which, as 
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it seems to me, is a very fundamental one 
in the economy of nature. It is the law 
of service of which the Scripture speaks 
of love as the fulfilling. On the other 
hand, dislike and hate follow in the train 
of neglect and ill-service. The rule is, 
men do not like those whom they treat 
ill. Injury breeds contempt; or in the 
words of the African proverb, ‘‘ One 
always hates a man one has wounded 
with a spear.’’—Michigan Moderator. 
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THE BASIS OF LEADERSHIP. 





HE secret of growth in any organized 
Ai body depends on the degree of interest 
taken by every member in it. The one 
man power can be successful for only a 
little time. He who has faith in his own 
powers. who believes he is a leader, may 
rule for a time, but only a time. Sooner 
or later the latent power in the body is 
aroused and the thinkers begin to ques- 
tion, then to have opinions; and the 
third step logically is expression. 

There must be a leader, and a group 
willing to be led because they believe, 
before there can be an organization. The 
permanency of the organization depends 
on the cause; the leader’s permanency 
depends on his ability, not to rule, but to 
draw out. If he is a man of wisdom, he 
rules, not in his person, but in his ideas. 
He governs, not by his personal presence, 
but by his ability to put his ideas into 
men’s minds until they accept them as 
their own, fight for them as their own, 
and believe that the man who leads them 
expresses what they would have him ex- 
press. 

Say what we will, umselfishness is the 
only permanent power in life. There is 
no true or permanent success to-day, 
whether of men or movements, that is not 
built on a foundation of unselfishness. 
Men may rule for a time who work for 
ambition, for selfish ends, for power, for 
self alone, but their rule is never great nor 
long. Men read them, and follow if they 
can serve themselves, but a greater 


and the leader’s poweris over. Even the 
lowest, the meanest of men has in him 
that which feels the divine power of un- 
selfishness. In his soul he reverences it, 
though he has not reached the stature at 
which he has the courage to thrust aside 
the meanness in his own nature and follow 
that man or movement that comes nearest 
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to the measurement of the God in man. 
Leaders in truth are those who can say 
‘* Follow me’’ when they know the way 
leads by Calvary for themselves, but see 
beyond the hill of agony a world made 
better, a people purer, because they have 
seen the perfect Man, the man who put 
his own life aside, and served himself best 
when he was serving others. 

Such is the leader who is anointed of 
God, whether we find him in the caucus, 
the committee-room, the rostrum, or at 
the desk. Not ‘‘ me,’’ but ‘‘ thee”’ ; not 
‘*mine,’’ but ‘‘thine,’’ is the motive of 
his life. So clearly does he feel this that 
there is a trinity composed of God, country, 
and home in his creed, which closes with 
the declaration, ‘‘ I serve these ; tothem I 
consecrate time, talent, life itself, that I 
may resemble the one perfect Leader the 
world has ever known, whose power was 
in his life lived among men and for men.”’ 
— The Outlook. 


WHICH THE GREATER? 





\ HICH were the greater loss for 


England, to be without Wellington 
and Nelson, or to be without Shakespeare 
and Milton? Whatever the answer be, 
in the one case England would suffer, in 
the other the whole world would feel the 
loss. Though a thoroughly trained in- 
tellect is less worthy of admiration than 
a noble character, its power is immeasura- 
bly greater; for example can influence 
but a few and for a short time, but when 
a truth or a sentiment has once found its 
best expression, it becomes a part of 
literature, and like a proverb is current 
forevermore; and so the kingsof thought 
become immortal rulers, and without 
their help the godlike deeds of saints and 
heroes would be burned in oblivion. 

** Words pass,’’ said Napoleon, ‘‘ but 
deeds remain.’”’ The man of action 
exaggerates the worth of action, but the 
philosopher knows that to act is easy, to 
think difficult, and that great deeds spring 
from great thoughts. There are words 
that never grow silent, there are words 
that have changed the face of the earth, 
and the warrior’s wreath of victory isen- 
twined by the muse’s hand. 

The power of Athens is gone, her 
temples are in ruins, the Acropolis is dis- 
crowned, and from Mars Hill no voice 
thunders now ; but the words of Socrates, 
the great deliverer of mind, and the 
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father of intellectual culture, still breathe 
in the thoughts of every cultivated man 
on earth. The glory of Jerusalem has 
departed, the broken stones of Solomon’s 
temple lie hard by the graves that line 
the brook of Kedron, and from the 
minaret of Mount Sion the misbeliever’s 
melancholy call sounds like a wail over a 
lost world ; but the songs of David still 
rise from the whole earth in heavenly 
concert, upbearing to the throne of God 
the faith and hope and love of countless 
millions, 

And is not the Blessed Saviour the 
Eternal Word? And is not the Bible 
God’s Word? And is not the Gospel the 
Word, which, like an electric thrill, runs 
to the ends of the world? ‘‘Currit 
verbum,’’ says St. Paul; ‘‘ Man lives not 
on bread alone, but on every word that 
cometh forth from the mouth of God.’’ 
Nay, there is life in all the true and noble 
thoughts that have blossomed in the 
mind of genius and filled the earth with 
fragrance and with fruit.—Fvom Spal- 
ding’s Means and Ends of Education. 
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HOW MODERN SCHOOL METHODS 
AFFECT THE WILL. 


BY GEORGE H. LAMB. 


OW is the will trained? Briefly, 
emotions become desires ; desires be- 
come motives ; motives are presented for 
choice ; and then the will sits as arbiter, 
or executor, making the choice and 
carrying the motives forward into action. 
The place to begin the training of the 
will, then, is in cultivating right feelings, 
and creating right desires. 

This can be done by making the child’s 
surroundings pleasant, by leading him 
into.a desire to please for sake of the one 
he loves, his mother, his teacher, his 
playmate. He desires to please perhaps, 
at first, from even so base a motive as that 
he may receive his meed of praise. Later 
he comes to recognize the approval of his 
own conscience, which is a still sweeter 
reward. This desire issues forth in mo- 
tives, and when the child learns that he 
can do a kindness to another and at the 
same time render satisfaction to himself, 
he determines to do this again and again. 
This approval of conscience settles down 
into a fixed principle of recognizing right 
and wrong, and he wills to do the right. 

This is the argument of the modern 
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school man, and he shapes his course ac- 
cordingly. He makes the child’s sur- 
roundings so pleasant that he must come 
to school from very love of the place. He 
entertains the child when at school with 
poem and song, shows him pictures and 
tells him stories of fairy land, till the 
veriest street Arab imagines he isa water 
sprite or a brownie—brownie he may be, 
but not by reason of his ephemeral exist- 
ence. The child’s appetite grows with 
what he feeds on, and ere long he learns 
to swallow down what is placed before him, 
all ata gulp, and like a young robin, open 
his mouth and call for more. But mind 
you, what our brownie takes in must 
first be rendered palatable—no dry crusts 
of hard facts for him ; entertain, explain, 
develop, is the natural order, as generally 
interpreted by our teachers ; we lead into 
and around and through the subject, and 
develop everything but the child. Oh, 
for a little more of Thomas Gradgrind 
facts, and a little less Fairyland of 
nonsense in our city schools ! 

What’s the matter? Our mental 
philosophy is the matter. We proceed to 
develop the will psychologically. Wedo 


everything according to science, and we 
reach the conclusion that now the child 


must be perfect, for we have constructed 
and fostered his intellect on scientific 
principles ; and behold you, we have left 
out the chief element in the development 
of the will, namely, the will itself! The 
last act of the will is volition, and this 
may be in the direction of the strongest 
motive or the weakest, or directly opposed 
to all motives. We forget that motives 
may impel but cannot compel volition. 
Our blunder in this direction is about on 
a par with that other piece of psychologi- 
cal nonsense that has been exploited from 
Boston to Seattle, that the child must 
never learn to spell a word that he doesn’t 
know the meaning of, or must never com- 
mit the language of a rule or definition— 
that is, he must always go from the 
known to its related unknown ; forgetting, 
forsooth, that another psychological 
principle lies right alongside the one we 
are defending, namely, that the memory 
of youth is more pliable and tenacious 
than that of any other age. 

But we may theorize and philosophize 
as much as we please ; after all, modern 
educational methods must stand or fall by 
the facts. As Grover Cleveland would 
say, ‘‘ We are brought face to face with a 
condition, not a theory.’”’ Have our 
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pupils that ‘‘invincible determination’’ 
which Samuel Smiles talks about, which 
‘will do anything that can be done in 
this world?’’ I fearlessly affirm that they 
have not. Will power ?—they never geta 
chance to exercise their will. They are 
hustled along over this thing and that, 
pursuing from fifteen to nine subjects 
daily, (fifteen in lower grades, nine in 
grammar grades, five in High School and 
three in college,) changing programme 
every day in the week and every twenty 
minutes of the day, till they have no 
chance to do any consecutive or hard 
mental work. I could almost defy any 
Superintendent to stand up and affirm 
that his eight or nine years pupils can 
hold themselves to a hard task for more 
than thirty minutes. They can’t do it. 
They have never had a chance to try it. 
What does it mean when a bright pupil 
of fourteen years ot age will sit with his 
book in his hand doing nothing, waiting 
for the teacher to develop the next case 
in percentage? What doesit mean when 
out of a class of forty, aged twelve to 
fourteen, only one could take the book 
and study out the method for adding two 
columns of figures ata time? What does 
it mean when parents and pupils combine 
in seeking a position for the child in a 
higher grade regardless of fitness to hold 
that position, and when this same thing 
is repeated again and again every day of 
our lives? What does it mean when the 
teacher who holds her pupils strictly to 
their work, compelling results, and by 
hard work really bringing her school to 
the grade of creditability, is the most 
unpopular teacher in your city—while 
the teacher who can tell a pretty story, 
draw a funny picture or sing a lovely 
ditty, who has lax discipline, whose work 
shows looseness at every point, is idolized 
by the children, lionized by the parents, 
and canonized by the Superintendents ? 
Develop will power? Wedonothing of 
the kind. ‘If you will practice self- 
control,’ says Epictetus, ‘‘ take, when it 
is warm and you are thirsty, a mouthful 
of fresh water, and spit it out and tell no 
one.’’ This is a test of the will pure and 
simple. No motive toappealtohere. It 
is the will sending forth its edict, and its 
bald command is obeyed. This sort of 
volition will never be produced by any 
modern methods of teaching. We may 
be training the emotions, we may be 
developing an esthetic taste and tendency; 
but mcdern methods do not develop will 
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power, and never can, until good solid 
substantial work takes the place of the 
sickly, wishy-washy, sentimental gush, 
that now occupies so large a space on 
every school programme. 


<i 
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DOLLY. 


BY A. L. HANNAH. 


‘“TzatT’s Dolly Day, the captain of the 
nine, and he’s slick! He's the fastest 
runner, the best swimmer, and the hon- 
estest fellow in the school! He isn’t 
afraid of an earthly thing, and will stand 
up for his rights against anybody in the 
world, if he’s sure they are his rights ; but 
he’d lie right down and let the master 
walk over him with hobnailed shoes if he 
asked him to. And the odd thing about 
Dolly is, that he wasn’t always above 
telling a whopper, either. What changed 
him! Well, I’ll tell you about it, for I 
know Dolly wouldn’t mind, and it’s what 
made him so fond of the master. 

‘**In the first place, he didn’t have any 
father or mother, and the uncle he lived 
with kind of taught him to be sly, by 
never believing anything he said. If he 
couldn’t prove a thing against him he 
always gave him the benefit of the doubt, 
turned hind side before ; and so Dolly— 
he said as much to me once—thought he 
might as well have the game as the name, 
and kind of got into the habit of being— 
well, not quite above-board. And at 
school it wasn’t much better, for the old 
master was a sort of a spy; used to stand 
with his back to you and watch you by 
the reflection on his glasses, and the way 
he had of coming up quietly behind a 
fellow without a sound and catching him 
red-handed would have been the biggest 
kind of an advertisement for Alfred 
Dodge’s felt slippers! Dolly wasn’t the 
only one who didn’t mind getting the best 
of him when he had a chance, but it kind 
of came easier to him from home practice, 
you know. 

‘‘And so when the new master came, 
we rather expected the same sort of thing 
from him, and you never did see such a 
lot of dumfounded fellows as we were 
the first time a question of taking our 
word came up! I remember it as though 
it were yesterday instead of three years 
ago. It was one of those nice kind of 
days that come in the early spring. The 
window was open which looks out into 
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the meadow, and there was a dandy blue- 
bird skipping about in the branches of 
one of the trees—I could see it so well, on ac- 
count of there being no leaves, you know. 
The room was full of sunshine, and there 
was a glass of wild flowers on the desk 
that the master had picked coming 
through the woods that morning, and the 
stems looked like little whitish-green 
strings in the water. The master was at 
the board drawing the picture of a skele- 
ton to explain our anatomy lesson by, 
and as he turned unexpectedly, to point 
something out to us who were in the 
class, a twisted up paper came flying 
across the room and landed down by Ned 
Darrow’s seat. He couldn’t have helped 
seeing it if he had tried to (I rather think 
he did try not to see some of the things 
that went on during those first days), and 
as it came from the corner where Dolly 
was sitting, it wasn’t strange that he 
supposed he had thrown it. He didn’t 
look cross, or seem mad, but just said, 
kind of quietly : 

‘“**Day, will you please pick up that 
paper and put it in the scrap basket? 
And try to remember that it is against 
the rules to toss things across the room 
during school hours.’ 

‘‘He was turning back to the board 
then, but the next instant had faced 
round again witha surprised kind of look, 
for Dolly had said, as pert as you please: 
‘I didn’t throw it.’ 

‘** You didn’t?’ the words seemed just 
to jump from his mouth, but in a mo- 
ment, a little color coming into his cheeks, 
the master said ; 

‘**Then I beg your pardon ; I should 
have been more careful: but I certainly 
thought that it came from you. I hope 
that you will excuse me.’ 

‘‘And with that he went himself and 
picked up the note, waving back several 
of us who were jumping to do it for him ; 
and never even glancing at the writing 
(which would have helped him to the 
truth), dropped it into the basket and 
went on with the lesson as though noth- 
ing had happened, except that the color 
did not go out of his face, and there was 
a queer kind of bothered look in his eyes 
which I did not understand then, but 
which I know now came from the fact 
that somebody had acted, if not in so 
many words spoken, a lie. 

‘But I just wish that you could have 
seen Dolly? Isat where I could watch 
him, and never in my life did I see such 
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a look of surprise on any fellow's face as 
there was on his during the master’s 
speech. At first he thought that he was 
making fun of him—sarcastic, you know ; 
but when it came to him that he was 
really in earnest, that he had actually be- 
lieved him—well, of all sheepish-looking 
fellows! He sat there, after the master 
had turned to the board, digging holes in 
the desk with the point of his pencil, and 
growing so red that if he had chanced to 
look at him again the master must have 
guessed the truth. 

‘*T had asked Mr. Russell—yes, that 
was the master’s name—I mean is—if I 
might try to copy the skeleton, and he 
said that I might if I was willing to stay 
after school to do it, for the board must 
be clean for the morning. Of course I 
didn’t mind staying after school for that, 
but I had to take a run down the road to 
stretch my legs and get a mouthful of 
that nice, soft air, and it was perhaps ten 
minutes before I came back, expecting, of 
course, to find the room empty. But it 
wasn’t ; Mr. Russell was putting his books 
together, almost ready to go, and Dolly 
was fussing in his desk, seemed to be do- 
ing up a lot of spring house-cleaning, and 
goodness knows it needed it ! 

‘*Taking no notice of Dolly, I went 
on up to the board without his seeing me, 
for his head was under the lid of his desk 
just then. Just nodding to the master as 
I passed him, I drew the board close to 
the window where a good light would fall 
on it, and as I didn’t want to shut the 
window—it looked so pretty out there in 
the meadow—and the draft. fluttered my 
paper, I pulled up a big screen, which hid 
both me and the board from the rest of the 
room, and went hard to work, but won- 
dering, at the same time, at two or three 
glances I had seen Dolly: give the master 
trom under his eyelids as I was getting 
my things ready. Once I thought that he 
was going to speak to him, but he didn’t, 
and presently Mr. Russell went away. 

**T don’t know how long it could have 
been, for I was so interested in my skele- 
ton that I had forgotten everything else. 
If I had thought about it at all I should 
have supposed that Dolly had gone, but 
suddenly I heard the master’s voice say- 
ing : 

‘** Why, Day! youstill here? I forgot 
one of my books and had to come all the 
way back after it’ ; and then he went on 
up to his desk. I just peeped out from 
behind the screen at the sound of their 
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voices, which had taken me so by surprise, 
and never did I see such a miserable face 
as Dolly’s. But before I could more than 
wonder at it, Dolly suddenly blurted out : 

‘‘* Mr. Russell, I told you a lie; I did 
throw that paper!’ 

‘Nobody on earth had ever heard 
Dolly Day do such a thing as that before, 
and I was so stunned that I dropped down 
and sat there with my pencil in my fingers, 
quite forgetting that I was eavesdrop- 

ing. 

‘* Well, for a moment it was as still as 
death, and then the master said: ‘Oh, 
my poor boy !’ and there was something 
in his voice that made me come to the 
conclusion pretty suddenly that I hadn’t 
any business there ; so making a dive for 
the window I vaulted clean through it, 
out into the meadow. But to do that I 
had to come from behind the screen for an 
instant. They didn’t see me, but I 
couldn’t help seeing them. The master 
had just reached Dolly’s desk, and as I 
made that dash for the window, I saw him 
sit down on the bench beside him and 
put his arm clean round Dolly’s shoulder 
without another word, and at that Dolly 
flung himself forward on the desk, and 
with his face buried in his arms burst 


‘right out crying. 


‘*T wouldn’t have told you this but for 
being sure Dolly wouldn’t mind. I made 
a clean breast of itto him long ago, and 
he didn’t care a bit, for we’ ve been chums 
for a long time now, have Dolly and I. 
But that isn’t all, and we boys were not 
the only ones who were surprised by what 
followed. 

‘School had been opened as usual the 
next morning, and Mr. Russell had 
called the first class to recite, when all of 
a sudden Dolly got up on his feet. 

‘* *T__T—want to say something,’ he 
stammered, looking at Mr. Russell. 

‘*The master looked so surprised that 
I saw in a moment that he knew no more 
than I what was coming, but he only 
said, ‘Very well, Dolly, what is it, my 
boy!”’ 

‘Some of us took time to wonder even 
then at his calling him Dolly, but the 
next instant the fellows were looking at 
him for, walking out into the aisle and up 
to the desk, Dolly turned and faced us all! 
For a moment he stood there, turning 
from red to white, and from white to red, 
but presently, clearing his throat two or 
three times, he began to speak. 

‘* Yesterday I told Mr. Russell a lie,’ 
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he said, ‘and most of you knew it at the 
time. But you all heard me tell that 
lie, andso I think—I think—that—you 
all ought to hear me—hear me confess 
that it was a lie.’ Then he stopped for a 
moment and stood there as white as the 
wall, and I don't believe a single fellow 
in that room drew a breath till he went 
on, with: ‘He has been very kind to me. 
And now I want to say that never, so long 
as I live, will I, God helping me, tell an- 
other lie?’ 

‘*He started back to his seat then, 
kind of stumbling as he went, with his 
head down and the palest face I ever saw ; 
but before he had taken two steps, the 
master was at his side and, keeping him 
there with his arm on his shoulders, he 
turned to us and said : 

‘**T want you all to know that this has 
been as unexpected to me as to you. I 
can add nothing to such a confession, but 
that I am very sure that it will not have 
been made in vain.’ 

‘* And it wasn't; for whatever else we 
might have done—and we didn’t stay 
saints much more than an hour—not a 
fellow of us, from that day, even thought, 
I believe, of trying to deceive him in any 
way ; and more than that Dolly, never told 
another lie nor the shadow of a lie, to him 
or anybody else. 

‘*But as for Dolly! Well—lI believe 
he’s like that party they tell about in 
history ; when fe dies ‘ Royal Russell’ 
will be found printed on his heart.— 7he 
Churchman. 


—_ 
-_ 


THE UNCONSCIOUS ELEMENT IN 
DISCIPLINE. 








BY HENRY BAKER. 





HE science of education has chiefly 

considered the conscious activities of 
the intellect, sensibilities, and will. But 
effects are observed in pupils of all ages, 
and in all kinds of schools, that cannot be 
the result of any conscious effort, or of 
any direct instruction on the part of the 
teacher. Neither are the children aware 
of the change of growth or degeneration 
that is silently transforming them from 
one manner of creature to another. The 
teacher cannot explain the means by 
which he produces certain results in 
discipline, nor the growth of permanent 
tastes, good or bad, concerning which he 
(or she) has never spoken a word, nor 
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given a thought. Every school room has 
what may be called an ‘‘ atmosphere ’’ of 
its own ; it may be of quiet, of bustle, of 
studiousness, of idleness, of restlessness, 
or some other quality. Every graded 
school building has an ‘‘ atmosphere ’’ of 
its own, given by the principal, if he bea 
strong man. We have heard that Mark 
Hopkins on a log at one end, and a 
student on the other, would make a col- 
lege. Why? Other men have been more 
learned than Hopkins, whose presence 
would have no good influence upon a 
young man. If at the head of the college. 
they would be obliged to depend upon 
the library, cabinets and elegant build- 
ings to inspire their students to work and 
to higher aims. There is an invisible 
factor in the different results, that is 
worth a diligent search. What is it? 

To consider grammar schools, it is not 
the teacher who says, ‘*‘ John, study that 
lesson hard,’’ that secures the end desired, 
nor the teacher who says, ‘‘ William, sit 
still,’’ that secures the best order and 
discipline. If these commands are given 
too often, as a rule, the opposite results 
are sure to follow. Why? What the 
teacher says, then, is not the element of 
difference between a teacher who is an 
inspiration and one who is a night-mare 
to the pupils. 

A teacher once came into a school, of 
which I was principal, and took charge 
of a room in goodcondition. She had ten 
years’ experience, a superior education, 
and a commanding presence. In three 
days the room was noisy and idle; in ten 
days, in very serious disorder ; in a month, 
in rebellion ; and the best pupils under 
other teachers seemied to be inspired todo 
all the bad deeds possible to a child of 
eleven years. What the teacher told them 
to do was the one thing they would not 
do, They were rapidly becoming fiends 
who could only hate and sin. Her suc- 
cessor was a lady of Jittle experience, of 
girlish figure and presence, and with 
trifling knowledge of graded work. In 
three days they were studious and orderly ; 
in a week they began to ask her what 
they might do for her; and in two weeks 
I told her to forbid them the privilege of 
coming to her desk in droves before the 
formal opening of school. The little 
ruffians of her predecessor were studying 
with a vengeance, and actually ambitious 
to please her by hard study and the best 
of conduct. And yet, every visible 
advantage was with her predecessor. The 
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former teacher would ruin a child’s dis- 
position in a year, and the latter make 
the sourest ones amiable—a far greater 
and more valuable result than the teach- 
ing of a little addition or division. 

A certain teacher, to whom the progress 
of her class was not all she wished, 
consoled herself with the remark that she 
always induced the class to study faith- 
fully. The unseen influence was, in that 
case, the most valuable element of her 
work, for the thing learned ‘is: a trifle 
compared with the habit formed. 

Both observation and experience teach 
me that the conscious instruction of the 
teacher is but an insignificant factor in 
the influence which the child receives 
from the teacher, both in his intellectual 
and moral growth. One has well said 
that there is in the mind a wonderful 
power to resist truth and teaching. Of 
conscious teaching, only, is this state- 
ment true. 

The examples given may, perhaps, be 
the same as every teacher has met, but 
they aided to state the case. The ques- 
tion seems to be, What traits of mind of 
which we are unconscious, are. so potent 
in producing results? We need to see 
ourselves as others see us. Children are 
both conscious and unconscious imitators, 
and when we see some habit fastening 
itself upon those under us, it is our duty, 
as well as for our interest, to study our- 
selves to find out what aspect of our 
character is doing the work. Those who 
are chiefly employed in supervision must 
constantly study this problem. If the 
spirit of the room is wrong in some respect, 
it is not to be corrected by telling the 
teacher to make certain statements to the 
pupilsin the way of commands or homilies. 
Rather tell her that she can change it by 
changing something in her own spirit, 
voice, aim, or manner. ‘Tell*her: that in 
the spirit of her room, or its atmosphere 
if you please, she may see herself as in a 
glass, after a sufficient time has passed 
for her influence to be felt. If the reflec- 
tion is not flattering, tell her to make the 
original better, but not waste her energy 
in berating the mirror. 

There are a few laws of psychology that 
have bearing and throw some light upon 
this problem. One, perhaps the most 
important, is: Any given feeling, emotion 
or condition of mind excites a like state 
in others who may be near us. Mirth 
and sorrow, even when we do not know 
the cause that induced those feelings in 
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others, give us similar emotions: How 
quickly an angry tirade against another 
excites his combativeness! Every suc- 
cessful orator is a case of this kind, and 
we, unconscionsly and perhaps very un- 
willingly, feel his enthusiasm. In brief, 
emotions are catching. To win friends, 
we must be friendly, and to win love, we 
must be lovers. To interest others in 
anything, we must be interested ourselves. 

It is true, that there may be an excep- 
tion in the case of some personsof so little 
depth, breadth, or will power, that their 
influence is zz/. I once knew a teacher 
who was successful in all but one respect. 
Her room was too noisy, not with the 
confusion of rebellion, for the spirit was 
good, but there was a constant change of 
position on the part of her pupils. She 
told them the correct things to do, and to 
sit still ; but they could not, though they 
obeyed her in other things. What was 
the explanation ? 

Thelady was a vivacious, active, restless 
person of French descent. She was very 
lively before her class, and held their at- 
tention both by the excellence of her 
methods, her enthusiasm and the magnet- 
ism of her presence. At last it dawned 
upon me that it was impossible for her 
pupils to be otherwise than she was, rest- 
less, always moving, always physically 


active, and never entirely at rest. Like 
hers, their minds were very active. 
I know another teacher, whose 


temperament is such that repose of man- 
ner is combined with devotion to her 
work and love of children. Without 
specific directions, her pupils are so quiet 
physically, aud so interested, that the 
discipline and order is all that could be 
desired. A visitor may well ask as I once 
heard a superintendent, ‘‘ What have you. 
done to them to make them sit so still? ”’ 
She does: nothing with that purpose: 
directly in view. Her manner, her self- 
control, her evident interest in the work, 
her ladylike, restful. presence, .permeate 
the pupils and, as I have told her,-the 
innocent children are not aware that they 
are governed, and behaving in an ideal. 
manner. ‘The reason for it is not in their 
consciousness. There is no restraint of 
which they are conscious, and so their: 
combativeness is not aroused to action.. 
They are not told to study, so their intel-- 
lectual work is notatask. They all seem. 
to be pursuing a line of research, each for- 
himself, with the same spirit that animates. 
the students of a university, and to delight: 
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in intellectual activity. Whether those 
who were born without the power to in- 
spire and to rule unconsciously, can ever 
be endowed with it, I will not discuss. 
Even the awkward and ungainly move- 
ments of teachers are fastened upon their 
pupils. One with great self-conceit will 
give his pupils the same unpleasant 
haughtiness. It wasa criticism upon one 
primary teacher that after a term ail her 
little pupils were liars. 

Do your pupils dislike you, and seck to 
annoy you rather than to please? Then 
examine your own heart, and see if you 
have the right feeling toward them. If 
you enter the school-room resolved to rule 
by force and harsh words, you will have 
occasion for the frequent use of both. A 
combative spirit in you will surely arouse 
one in them. 

Do your pupils seem to dislike study ? 
If so, it is almost certain that you also 
dislike it, that your mind does not take 
pleasure in your duties as teacher, nor in 
solid reading. To remedy that defect, 
study something, if entirely outside of 
your work; keep your mind active by 
constant exercise, and the pupils will soon 
catch the inspiration. A Hopkins, a 
Nott, a Garfield—all were famous because 
in this power of inspiration they were 
superior to other men. They also loved 
young men. 

While we read that God made man in 
his own image, we should not forget that 
a teacher makes the pupils under him 
into images of himself. Are you pleased 
with your handiwork, mentally and 
morally ? 

A noted thinker said that character 
was not what we saw in action in a man, 
but what-we saw in reserve for great 
emergencies. To say that a teacher 
should have self-control, and self-posses- 
sion, in the narrow sense of the words, is 

‘cant.. To:say the same, with the broader 
meaning of being able to concentrate the 
whole mind upon a given point and hold 
it there, to bring up for use all the knowl- 
edge he has acqnired, is to utter a truth 
of supreme value. Such a character 
makes his pupils thinkers. 

Conscious instruction, moral or intel- 
lectual, is often resisted by the pupil. 
Children are by nature conscious imitators 
of stronger natures. It also seems to be 


an-iron law that they must always uncon- 
sciously imitate and rapidly become like 
their teachers. In this process there is no 
friction. 


In the domain of intellect, the 
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. fact is important because the habit of 


mind which they silently imbibe from the 
teacher is a far more potent force in their 
growth than the few facts they gather. 
But in discipline, the truth, so often un- 
observed, that the pupils acquire the dis- 
position of the teacher, is the central 
principle of the science of school govern- 
ment. It explains the strange successes 
and failures which puzzle, and please or 
pain, the friends or beginners in teaching. 
In its light we may often make a profit- 
able self-examination.—Zducation. 


atti 


A QUICK TRIP TO EUROPE.* 








OYER 12,000 MILES IN 22 DAYS. 





T is better to have but ten minutes at 

Niagara Falls, or the Whirlpool Rapids, 
than never to see them. One knows that 
he has been there, and what they look like— 
to him. A flash of lightning doesn’t last 
long, but long enough to get a picture. 
Having had some hard and fast travel at 
times, in different parts of the United States 
during the past ten years, I have learned to 
take and enjoy ‘‘ snap shot’’ pictures, when 


_ they are the best that can be had. 


At the close of a recent four years detail of 
duty at the Pennsylvania State College, I 
wanted to make therwn across the Atlantic, 
largely for the voyage, but also for a glimpse 
of historic places on the other side. There 
was no time for the leisure of travel. The 
word was ‘‘go,’’ and I went, making over 
seven thousand miles by water, and over 
five thousand by land, in twenty-two days, 
an average distance of more than five hun- 
dred and fifty miles per day. The tourist 
with time and money at command may say, 
There’s nothing init! Hedoesn’t know. 

My destination was Breslau, Silesia, in 
the eastern part of the German empire, its 
time six hours later than Lancaster, and 
therefore one-fourth way round the world. 
I was to be there in nine days—and I got 
there. How did I travel? Light, no lug- 
gage to cause delay; and fast, by the most 
rapid conveyance.. Where did Istop? No- 
where. I went to bed in only one hotel in 
Europe, and that was in Edinburgh for six 
hours. Other nights, and much of the days, 
were spent on flying trains. Hadno delays 
to look after baggage, missed no trains; 
knew from time-tables, maps and guide- 
books, before reaching a town, what was to 
be seen and done in every place at which I 





* We have requested from Lieut. Edward W. 
McCaskey, of the 21st U. S. Infantry, some ac- 
count of a recent trip to Europe during the 
month of September. The average tourist will 
not care to move quite so fast. Much can be 
seen in a short time by one who knows how to 
look for it ‘‘on the wing.’’--4£ ditor. 
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stopped, and how long time could be given 
to it. Thus not an hour was lost anywhere. 
I seem to have been gone months instead of 
weeks. London and Paris, Berlin and Edin- 
burgh, Hamburg, Rotterdam, Liverpool, 
Metz, Mayence, Leipsic; with cathedrals 
and other great buildings, picture galleries, 
botanical gardens, fortifications, troops 
galore; the sea, good weather and bad, hills 
and mountains, forest and thickly settled 
farming country—all stand out, as I recall 
them, pictures sharply defined. 

Of nearly fifteen days at sea, nine were 
stormy. On the return trip the waves swept 
over the top-rail on the promenade deck 
again and again, so that I was drenched half- 
a-dozen times. ‘‘ Hold hard !’’ was the warn- 
ing cry, and everybody took hold where he 
could, and held on as he could, until the 
water, sometimes eighteen inches deep, had 
swept over and was running ‘out at the 
scuppers. Several persons, passengers and 
sailors, were badly hurt at these times. 
being washed violently against anything 
they happened to strike. 

I had a good appetite for every meal both 
ways. The only time old Neptune got the 
twist on me was in crossing the English 
Channel, from Dieppe to New Haven, in 
very rough weather. The boat was crowded, 
and no one was glad that we took nearly 
twice the usual time to run that hundred 
and twenty miles. 

There are good-natured people every- 
where, and I found plenty of them. Talked 
German and French, with gesture and em- 
phasis and pantomine, to help out when my 
grammar, or vocabulary, or ‘‘ pure Castilian 
accent’’ were at fault—for hadn’t I studied 
a phrase-book on shipboard, and elsewhere, 
and got no end of fun out of it? Had no 
trouble anywhere to get what I wanted, 
though it was a great treat in the mountain 
country of Germany to have a man who 
could talk ‘‘ United States’’ come into the 
compartment where I was riding alone. He 
had three children with him, and after he 
had seated them in summary fashion, I 
made some remark to him in ‘‘dago’’ Ger- 
man-French-American, I hardly knew what. 
He had said ‘‘Guten Morgen’’ on entering 
the car, and now looked at me with amused 
interest, repeating my remark in each of the 
three languages, with the question in Eng- 
lish, ‘‘Which do you want?’’ I replied, 
**That’s what/’? and we talked English. 
He was a Gernian merchant, who some years 
ago was a lieutenant in the United States 
Army. Wehad a very pleasant chat, and 
he gave me not a few facts of interest and 
suggestions of value as to my movements 
in Germany, so as to make the most of my 
hurried visit. 


I saw tens of thousands of soldiers, Ger- 


man, French, and English. In German 

there seems a military atmosphere pervad- 
ing everytihng. Too much ofa pend thin . 
The Kaiser can have a million men ready 
for active service in twenty-four hours. He 
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has the best army in the world. But the 
military idea dominates everything and is 
fatally prominent. I believe in the soldier, 
but he must not be the representative man 
of the nation. That high place belongs 
only to the citizen of intelligence and virtue. 
But this is not the story I set out to tell. I 
am to give a brief sketch of a quick trip to 
Europe, to show that much may be seen even 
by one who takes but little time to see it. 

I was much impressed with the superiority 
of the American line over the Cunard—het- 
ter time, better service, better discipline of 
the crew, and cleaner quarters throughout. 
The ‘‘St Louis’’ made the run from New 
York to Southampton dock in less than 
seven days, with head winds and heavy seas 
for two days. It was a good trip, and beat 
the best previous eastern record by some 
minutes over one hour. It was the quickest 
eastern passage that has ever been made 
across the Atlantic. The western passage 
has been made in lesstime. This difference 
in time between east and west is credited to 
the Cardiff coal used on the western passage, 
which is said to be better than that from 
western Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 
The ‘‘ Aurania’’ of the Cunard line took 
eight days from Queenstown to New York. 
It was a rough passage. I enjoyed both 
trips, met ger any people, and easily got the 
run of both ships in order to make compar- 
isons. American always ahead. 

After the usual delay and customs inspec- 
tion at Southampton, had a good run up to 
London through a beautiful rolling grazing 
country. Saw the English troops of all arms 
at Aldershot, where they were on fall 
maneuvres. They looked very well,although 
the ground was wet. Men and horses and 
material all seemed in fine condition. 

In London, the largest city in the world, 
with over four millions of people, one hardly 
knows what to do first. I called to pay my 
respects at the United States Embassy. 
Hon. Thomas F. Bayard and Commander 
Cowles were both very kind and courteous, 
and from the former I obtained a passport 
for emergencies. After the first six hours’ 
run in London I was tired. It is so vast. 
Westminster Abbey is the place by which. 
one is most impressed. Then he must see 
the Thames embankment, the drives, the: 
parks ; St. Paul’s, the Bank, the Tower, the- 
Exchange, Palaces, Parliament Houses, 
Museums, Horticultural gardens. A won- 
derful city, to be visited again and again, 
taking not too much of it at any one time. 

Pleasant two hours ride by fast train up to 
Harwich, to start for Holland in the night. 
After a good run across the North Sea, we 
reach the Hague at daybreak, have the 
customs again, and a fine ride up the Maas, 
thro’ a fertile and highly cultivated country. 
Windmills, dikes and ditches all about in 
this quaint and peaceful land. The men 
here seem to rest a great deal, and the 
women are always busy. Dogs help draw the 
carts. We find Rotterdam a clean city. 
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The police ask and answer numerous ques- 
tions. Spent several enjoyable hours here 
riding and walking about to see the sights. 
The people seem good-natured and happy, 
take things slowly, are neverina hurry. A 
busy American petroleum plant with a nois 
boiler-room seems out of place here. Tuo 
the train from Rotterdam through the low 
flat country, near the Zuyder Zee at times, 
stopping in Utrecht to visit its noble cathe- 
dral. On to Arnheim and into Germany. 
More customs and surly questions here. 
Through the towns of Rhine, Dusseldorf 
Osnabruck, Bremen to Hamburg, a big, busy, 
city. I had quite an experience here with 
the authorities, who seemed to think that I 
might be a troublesome character, as I wore 
ordinary dress, had a uniform with me, 
stopped at no hotel, remained but a few 
hours, seemed to be moving very fast, and 
going nowhere in particular. They were 
very surly and even abusive, and as I was 
perhaps not meek enough, my description 
went ahead to Berlin where an officer recog- 
nized me and put me through such a quiz 
as to satisfy him that I was a safe party. I 
had a good visit in Berlin, riding all over the 
city in the early morning. Military every- 
where. Unter den Linden is the famous 
street. Palaces, University, Brandenburg 
gate, Thiergarten, Exposition, Zoological 
gardens, old and new museums, are all to be 
seen ; then through Potsdam. Everything 
military here. These troops were the finest 
I have ever seen. Well set up; their equip- 
ment is of the best ; and their discipline is 
of iron. Lateron I saw more of the same 
troops with Kaiser William at Goerlitz 
Liegnitz was my next stop, where I saw 
the Posen army corps. It made a good ap- 
earance. It was near this place that I met 
r. Hill late of the Second United States 
Cavalry, to whom I have referred. He gave 
me some valuable points, as well as some 
inside information of importance. We 
chatted for an hour about mutual friends. It 
was home-like and comfortable to hear him 
talk English so well. Then on to Breslau, 
where the Silesian troops had welcomed the 
Czar a few days before. They had works 
near the city partly manned, but the main 
body was out some distance. The mud was 
‘very deep, due to the heavy rains of the 
preceding ten days, and the plan of the fall 
‘manoeuvres was cut short. It was hard to 
get near the lines, and impossible to get 
through them. Even the reporters of the 
leading European and American newspapers 
were ba I saw a number of them who 
were wet, muddy, and disgusted. Back to 
Liegnitz, then over to Goerlitz, from 2 to 4 
a. m., where the Kaiser was asleep in his 
fine vestibulad white-and-blue train, sur- 
rounded by a large camp of over ten thous- 
and Brandenbur troops, whose fires were 






burning in all directions. They are very 
fine soldiers. ‘‘Keep out’’ greets one 
everywhere. 


Passed on through Dresden to Leipsic, 
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where I spent several hours to good purpose. 
University, fine barracks, museum, printers 
and publishers. The modern part of the 
city is beautiful. Then through Halle, Cas- 
sel, Eisenach, to Frankfurt-on-the-Maine, 
where I enjoyed a short halt. Then down 
the Rhine, passing Mayence, Hochs, Cob- 
lentz, Bingen, to Bonn, a very beautiful 
ride. Great forts and large garrisons here 
andthere. The scenery was grand, like that 
along the Hudson near West Point, with 
vineyards, and towers rising among trees, on 
every hand. Back to Metz, a large garrison 
city. Looked about here awhile, but it is of 
little account for the tourist to ask questions 
of officers or men as to military matters. 
They give little or no information. Nor is 
the traveler on the continent permitted to 
take snap shots or photos of fortifications 
of any kind. 

As tothe movements of the German army, 
I got the general plan and the moves of the 
smaller divisions of three corps, but the 
grand design was more or less of a failure, 

ecause of the rains and themud. The first 
corps was stalled by the second, and the 
third was trying to relieve it. The times of 
concentrating at central points had to be 
carefully worked up, and the results fre- 
quently came out wrong, because of varying 
rates of march. These movements were all 
thoroughly criticised by schools of officers 
who were assembled after each day’s work, 
to go over in detail what was intended and 
what was really accomplished. The Kaiser 
acted as referee in chief, and is said to have 
been very critical in his remarks to officers 
about their duties. Movements were secret 
so far as possible, and actual conditions of 
war were supposed to obtain. I heard that 
many horses were hurt so badly that they 
were shot, and also that many men were in- 
jured, some seriously. Of course such mat- 
ters make little difference in these German 
army movements, mony women and girls 
were working in the fields at all kinds of 
hard labor ; the men seemed to be nearly all 
in the army, or at trades in cities. Isawa 
gang of forty women placing ties and bal- 
last on a railroad near Liegnitz, and some 
men were angry that I should speak of this 
as at all extraordinary. We do things bet- 
ter in the New World. The grand cavalry 
movements with-which the Kaiser intended 
to end the manceuvres in a blaze of glory, 
and which I had gone so far in great part to 
see, were put off on account oft the heavy 
mud everywhere. The authorities were dis- 
satisfied, took their: cue from the weather, 
and were not disposed to show courtesies to 
anybody. American papers were not of 
much account with them, but I got about 
and picked up facts aud information as best - 


‘I could. 


Into France at Pagny, on the Moselle, 
with customs inspections again. A fast 
night-ride to Paris, first-class. There was 
no other class on the train or I would have 
taken it, as this was six cents a mile. Paris 
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is the finest city in the world. I putin a 
full day here, and among other things recall 
the restaurants with satisfaction. First, a 
run of the Seine, with its beautiful bridges, 
then on the tops of omnibus lines to see the 
main points of interest. The Louvre, Gar- 
dens, Grand Opera House, Military Schooi, 
Invalides and tomb of Napoleon, Champs 
de Mars, churches of Madeleine and St. 
Augustine, and others of interest. Enormous 
pelaces, wonderful wealth of plants and 

owers and statues and paintings; Expo- 
sition, with band of sixty musicians who 
could play, and did so; Cirqued’ Eté, with 
its band and other attractions; Arch of Tri- 
umph, Tower Eiffel; handsome drives and 
turnouts, and jolly people by thousands out 
fora holiday; many barracks and troops of 
allarms moving all the while, getting into 
shape for the visit of the Czar, but the set 
up of the troops is not so good as that of 
the Germans. Wonderful sights all about 
and allday long. You never hear the Mar- 
seillaise in the United States or anywhere 
else, I suppose, as they play it and sing it 
in Paris. They ‘‘ get up on their toes,”’ as 
the base-ball people say. The bands in the 
parks play it every time before an intermis- 
sion in the programme, and everybody sings 
it—soldiers, policemen, citizens, nurse ginko, 
everybody; and they dosing it. I heard it 
five or six times during one afternoon. 

It is not possible to describe the beauties 
of Paris. To recall it seems like a dream. 
Then the good nature of the people impresses 
one atonce. They will laugh at you, and 
help you at all times and places, chen put- 
ting themselves to inconvenience to do so 
—not like the German officials, who are gruff 
in manner, and act too often as if they 
thought the average man a criminal. 

Passed through Rouen, and took boat at 
Dieppe for New Haven. I have already 
spoken of the ugly weather we had that 
yn on the channel. An Indian wouid 
call my condition ‘‘Heap sick!’’: ‘‘ Bad! 
heap bad!’ Reached New Haven some 
hours late, and on to London again. After 
a short time here, through Ely, Peterboro’ 
and York for the cathedrals. That at York, 
where I stopped for an hour, had undergone 
some repairs or enlargement, and there 
had been some dedication service the previ- 
ous day at which the Prince of Wales was 
present. 

Then to Scotland, reaching Edinburgh at 
eleven o’clock at night. Her: I found it 
quite cold. Took a much-needed sleep, and 
was up at daybreak to see that fine old city. 
Castle, Square Tower, Parks, Firth of 
Forth, big bridge and barracks, and many 
other things well worth seeing. Severe 
_ wintry winds, The poops struck me as 
being more rugged and hardy and hearty 

than any that I had seen elsewhere on my 
trip. I did not wish to spend more than two 
weeks in England, Scotland and Ireland, 
but found in London that ‘the passenger 
lists of all the fast steamers were filled up 
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for the next three weeks. mie in a news- 
paper at York that the Cunard line would 
run an extra steamer the next day from 
Liverpool, I telegraphed for passage, and 
the next morning in Edinburgh the agent 
assured me that I was too late to make the 
ship before she left Liverpool, and that 
there was no use to go to Queenstown. 
However, I took the ‘Flying Scot,’’ and 
after a fine run through the Cheviot Hills 
and Carlisle and Preston and near to old 
Lancaster—where I would have been glad to 
stop—reached Liverpool just in time to get 
to Princess Landing stage and secure my 
accommodations, the last of more than 
fifteen hundred passengers. Then, as the 
steamer would not reach Queenstown until 
noon of the next day, I made a cross-cut 
through Chester to Holyhead, across the 
rough Irish sea to Kingston, saw Dublin 
for a short time, then down to Wexford for 
a coaster to Queenstown, where I had four 
hours. The coast is very dangerous and 
forbidding, and the entrance to the harbor 
is difficult. Once inside you may see one of 
the finest harbors in Europe. It is very 
spacious and well protected by three large 
forts, which are formidable defences. By the 
route I took, Queenstown is about half way 
between New York and Breslau, and I felt as 
if I were nearing home when I went aboard 
the Cunarder with the last mail lighter, 
though I had yet to cross the Atlantic. 

We ran along the coast all afternoon. 
Ireland is beautiful when the sun shines, 
but when it is cold and wet, as I found it, I 
think the emigrant has it about right—‘‘a 
good place to leave’ and ‘‘ glad to not 
We had eight days of storm. It was a hard 
trip on women and children, as the ship was 
overcrowded. On the Banks we had the 
Equinoctial, which was all that it is said to 
be—cold, rain falling in sheets, frightful 
wind, with almost continuous lightning. 
But there was no thunder. Does it ever 
thunderat sea? I have been told by persons 


who: have been much at sea that they have 
never heard it. 


All were glad to see Fire Island light, 
Sandy Hook and the Narrows. We lay at 


‘quarantine seven hours and a half till the 


board of health people were ready to come 
aboard and inspect us. Then up the river 
to the dock, another inspection of my valise, 
and a run for the Limited at Jersey City. 
Quick trip to Philadelphia and Fast Line to 
Lancaster. ha glad to be home again. 
This is the only landIcaretolivein. Travel 
makes that fact come home to the average 
American. 

To go fast and to see things was the prob- 
lem I had to solve. The long voyage at 
each end of the run was a good thing, and I 
got through fairly well. When I want to 

now how big atrip it was, I look at the 
map. Very little baggage is needed. It is 
a cause of endless trouble and expense. 
Hotel charges are high, and tips annoying. 
Avoid both, ifin a hurry. Rest in thecars, 
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traveling mostly at night. Study the map 
and main points of a city before reaching it, 
especially the routes of tram-cars and omni- 
bus lines. Know what you want to see, 
and when you get there, go and see it, put- 
ting in every moment till the time of leav- 
ing. You are storing up compound oxygen. 
They may call you crazy, or ‘‘mad Ameri- 
can,’’ but £s macht nichts aus. Never miss 
a train, and allow no one to rob you likea 
greenhorn. Jolly acquaintances, who are 
good fellows that have traveled and seen 
the world, may be picked up everywhere. 
The talking of the various ‘‘dagos’’ is 
not so hard, with plenty of pantomine and 
patience, and a good-natured disposition to 
see the funofit all. A party cannot go fast, 
but one or two can make and keep the wheels 
hot, and get no end of life-long interest and 
profit out of the trip. E. W. M. 


OF EYES THAT SEE. 





A MAN is wanted for a misdemeanor; a 
word picture of him is flashed across 
the ocean; he is so many feet and inches 
tall; his hair is of such a color; his beard 
of such a cut; such and such marks of 
birth or accident are on his person, and 
his clothes are of such a description. So 
exact is it, so scientific, that among the 
millions in London the man is recognized. 
Itisatriumph. But do you know any- 
thing about the man? Nothing, except 
that he is a villain whose apprehension is 
necessary to the ends of justice and the 
security of the community. Here is a 
descrption by one who was not in the 
confidence of the detectives: ‘‘ The huge, 
brawny figure, through whose black 
brows and rude flattened face there looks 
a waste energy as of Hercules not yet 
furibund—he is an esurient, unprovided 
advocate, Danton by name, him mark.’’ 
Mark him, indeed! exclaims Monsieur 
the Prefect of Police, and how shall I 
mark him from this description? And he 
cannot. If you want a diagram of aman 
you must go to the police, but if you want 
his portrait with his character limned in 
every feature you would do well to go to 
Thomas Carlyle. 

No copy of facts, however exact, no 
collection of facts, however scientific, can 
give the impression of the reality; it is 
only the penetrating imagination which 
can perform the master work of re-creation. 
Mr. Howells says that we must learn of 
nature, and there is no serious dispute on 
this point. But nature means so many 
different things, and there are so many 
different ways of approaching it. Two 
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men wander into a pasture-land at sun- 
set. One is Jean, the farmer; he goes to 
see that his flocks are properly herded in 
the fold. Heeyes themcritically. They 
mean so many pounds of wool and so 
many pounds of mutton. He has our 
gratitude, for we owe our dinners and our 
coats to his tending care and prudence. 
We should fare ill without wool and 
mutton. Jean is indispensable. His 
companion is also called Jean; his surname 
is Millet. He, too, watches the flocks, 
but with the eye of the dreamer. He 
doesn’t see mutton and wool, the obvious 
things. He sees a picture which in time 
he puts upon canvas. He is not indis- 
pensable. We are clothed and fed with- 
out his aid. And yet when we look upon 
his painting, with its vast sweep of land- 
scape, its low moon, thedim form of sheep 
and shepherd in the foreground and the 
solemnity of gray light over all, we feel 
that the world would be the poorer for 
the lack of thisother Jean. Man does not 
live by food and raiment alone. 

Thus from the same nature men may 
fetch various things, and we desire that 
our artists, whether they workin pigments 
or marble or words, shall fetch nature's 
best, its wisdom and its beauty. The 
facts’ we can see for ourselves, but we 
need the intercessions of the high-priests 
of art to reveal to us the inmost truth. 
“The light that never was, on sea or 
land’’ is not a false light. It is the truth 
of truths; and the man who wrote these 
words was as tncompromising a realist 
as Mr. Howells himself; he too wrote 
treatises on realism and he practiced 
realism at all times. For a fact asa fact 
he had no reverence, which means that 
he was nota scientist. He only cared for 
the significance of fact. He was a poet. 
And it is marvelous how little we care for 
literal errors when the great truth is re- 
vealed. When Shakespeare makes Mac- 
beth say that 


‘* Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor 
player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the 
stage 
And then is heard no more,”’’ 
he makes him say an impossible thing, for 
there were no actors in Macbeth’s Scotland. 
The metaphor is Shakespeare’s, the 
actor’s, but the truth that the inevitable 
result of sin is disgust with life and loss 
of puprose; that is Macbeth’s, and_ the 
anachronism is a very slight thing. This 
is not saying that the artist should delib- 
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FREE LIBRARIES. 


erately falsify objectivity. . He may be | 


literally faithful, but he mst be spirit- 
ually faithful. Nature is not all without 
us: it is also within us. ‘The imagination 
is as true as the outer fact. And the whole 
truth, the artistic truth, is the blending of 
ofthetwo. Thus we criticise Mr. Howells’ 
novels, not for their surplus of reality, but 
for their deficiency in reality. He shows 
us life as vapid and trivial, whereas the 
meanest, most insignificant man among us 
knows from his own experience that life 
is burdened with almost terrific import. 

When art is faithful to this imaginative 
truth we shall see more clearly that the 
hot debate about ‘‘art for a purpose,’’ and 
‘“‘art for its own sake,’’ is but a jugglery 
of words. They mean the same thing. 
The purpose of art is to reveal the deepest 
truth. Its scope is as vast as the world 
of thought. There is within us an 
instinctive craving to see a//the truth, and 
art isa human device for gratifying this 
desire as far as pOssible; and if we believe 
— the truth is good for us, art is justi- 

ed. 

It was said long ago that we frequently 
learn to love a scene from having first be- 
held it in a picture. And this means 
that the painter by his interpretive imag- 
ination, has brought to light the secret 
truth and beauty which were hidden from 
our grosser vision. This is the function 
of the great painter. 


FREE LIBRARIES. 


A LEARNED German judge, Dr. Asch- 
rott, of Berlin, has returned home 
from a visit to Eagland and to this coun- 
try, strongly impressed with the benefit of 
free libraries and reading rooms for the 
people. He has appealed to the municipal 
authorities of Berlin to add’to their other 
improvements of that great and growing 
city a free library and reading room, 
worthy of its position as the capital! of the 

erman Empire. He lays stress on the 
splendid library of the University of Berlin 
and other libraries intended for the learned 
and studious, and shows how far they fall 
short of the useful work of the free libra- 
ries of English and American cities, with 
their provision of books and periodicalsand 
newspapers, intended to help all, from the 
children at the public schools to the me- 
chanic, the professional man, the seeker 
after knowledge or the mere casual reader, 
according to their needs. 
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It was Carlyle who said that the true 
university of these days is a collection of 
books, and England and the United States 
have wisely made public provision for free 
libraries which shall supply abundant 
facilities for reading. Germany is now 
just beginning to discuss the question that 
here and elsewhere had been answered by 
the successful establishment of the Free 
Library, with its central library and read- 
ing room and its branches in different 
parts of the town. The experience of 
Philadelphia shows that the usefulness of 
the Free Library is. limited only by the 
amount appropriated for its maintenance 
and extension, while libraries of the old 
kind, limited to subscribers and to certain 
professions and other exclusive classes, do 
far less for general education, and do not 
come home to the great body of the pub- 
lic. The taxpayer does not feel the small 
additional burden of the cost of 
a great free library, while it supplements 
and carries on the work of the public 
schools, and educates and elevates the 
wholecommunity. Dr. Aschrott tells his 
Berlin fellow-citizens to compare their 
meager library resources with the Public 
Library of Boston, housed in a splendid 
building that cost between two and three 
million dollars, with a reading room that 
accommodates 300 persons, a special news- 
paper room, a special library for children, 
and with half a million volumes on its 
shelves, with twenty-three telephone sta- 
tions connecting the central. library with 
local branches, and with its own printing 
press, book bindery and other con- 
veniences. England began to establish 
public libraries in 1850, and the work has 
been very successful, largely owing to 
the generous gifts of private persons, 
notably in Birmingham and Manchester, 
the one with its splendid Shakespeare 
Library, the other with the great Althorpe 
Library, gathered by Lord Spencer, and 
now the chief ornament of a free library. 
Paris has fifty-eight free libraries, but 
spends only some $50,000a year on them, 
and Berlin, after accepting the five free 
libraries established forty years ago, has 
only twenty-seven free libraries, to which 
the city gives the magnificent sum of $5000 
a year, and further economizes by putting 
these libraries in its public school build- 
ings and requiring the school principals to 
act.as librarians, with the addition of $50 
a year to their salary. Naturally Dr. 
Aschrott urges that Berlin should be put 
on as good a-footing as to a free library as 
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Boston or Birmingham. In Germany 
there are officially reported to be over 600 
libraries, containing nearly 27,000,000 
volumes, yet they areso hedged in by rules 
that their usefulness is nothing like that of 
the free libraries of England and this coun- 
try. Philadelphia has only lately begun 
to make its Free Library a matter of real 
public importance, and the rapid growth 
of circulation of its small stock of books— 
over a million volums a year being read 
by a succession of readers—justifies the 
plan for extending its facilties for useful- 
ness by providing a central library worthy 
of the city, and increasing the branch 
libraries so that every part of the city may 
have a free library and reading room 
within easy reach. In time, no doubt, the 
small and often struggling subscription 
and endowed libraries of this city will 
gladly avail themselves of the city’s wise 
provision of quarters and maintenance for 
every really well-equipped branch. Per- 
haps Dr. Aschrott and other travellers 
may yet be able to point to Philadelphia 
as he does now to Boston, as an illustra- 
tion of the way in which this city, too, 
meets the growing demand of the people 
for a free library and reading room. 
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A BIRD DAY. 
SHALL WE HAVE IT IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS ? 
BY PROF. H. J. RODDY. 


INCE the establishment of Arbor Day 
in nearly every State of the United 
States attention has been directed more 
and more to the denudation of the hill- 
sides and mountains of their forests, and 
the results of such denudation upon the 
future of rainfall and therefore upon agri- 
cultural industries. It is, however, still 
an open question as to what these results 
may be ; but one or two conclusions have 
no doubt been fully verified. First, that 
though the rainfall may not be increased 
nor diminished, the regular distribution 
of rain throughout the year is changed; 
and second, that the surface features of 
the earth are more rapidly changed. 

But the point I wish to make to-day is 
that with the celebration of an Arbor Day 
there could be very profitably joined exer- 
cises drawing the attention of the children 
to our birds, to their beauty, their char- 
acter and their usefulness. 


Every bird, like every other animal, has . 
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a definite function in its environment. 
Dispiace it’ fromm that, and there are corre- 
sponding and correlative changes in the 
insect world and in our vegetation—a loss 
to us generally with the diminution of the 
number of birds. 

There is one bird, however, that should 
have no place here in America, though 
permanently fitted to its environment by 
its great variability. Thisis the so-called 
English Sparrow, Passer domesticus. 

Now, to give some idea of bird econo- 
mies, and at the same time show the value 
of some bird instruction, I have been en- 
deavoring during the past month to as- 
cértain the number of English sparrows 
upon the Normal School grounds, and 
think I am well within the bounds when 
I say 500, for about 150 roost in a space 
twenty feet square on the north side of 
the gentlemen’s building, and there are 
four roosts on the grounds. Further, I 
think from my observations that there 
are twenty times this number scattered 
through the village of Millersville, mak- 
ing in all 10,000 sparrows in our town. 
Now, more than 3,000,000 people live in 
the cities and towns of our State, and, 
therefore, since Millersville has a popula- 
tion of 1,200 people and supports 10,000): 
sparrows, the State towns and cities, eqnal-: ; 
to 2,500 Millersvilles, will easily be com- 
pelled tosupport a sparrow throng of 1,000 
times 10,000, or 10,000,000. Tothis may 
be added, I think, about 1,000,000 for the 
country. Iam sure I am easily safe in 
asserting so large a number as 11,000,000. 
Now, each sparrow eats at least two 
ounces of seed each day for forty.days in 
the year. I mean seed of value to the 
farmer,and gardener: ‘This makes 440,- 
000,000 ounces, or 27,500,000 pounds, 
which, at one cent per pound, equals 
$275,000. Add to this the fruits and 
vegetables they destroy, and I think we 
should be safe in ascribing to this bird a 
loss of $1,000,000 annually. 

Sparrows have no good side, as any one 
can learn by a little observation, and why 
should not our children’s attention be 
called to this, even if it be only incident- 
ally ? 

Now I want you to see that if people 
had known a little about birds and their 
habits, they would never have admitted 
this bird with a seed-crushing beak into 
America. A single glance at his strong, 
cone-shaped bill, coupled with a little 
knowledge of bird life, would have told 
any one that such a bird never eats the . 
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caterpillars that defoliate our forest and 
shade and fruit trees, though this was 
claimed in the early days of sparrow dis- 
cussion. 

Then, again, we have twenty species of 
our own indigenous sparrows that fill a 
place here in nature in such a way that 
there can be no abnormal increase in 
their numbers to the exclusion of other 
worn and insect destroying birds. They 
fit their environment fully. Their food 
is largely the seeds of indigenous plants, 
and therefore the birds are eminently 
beneficial as weed-destroyers. 

Another way in which a day spent in 
our school with our native. birds would be 
of value is that children might be inspired 
with a love for our songsters, and thus 
prevent our boys from becoming, as so 
many do now, egg and nest collectors. 
I think you have no idea how common 
this ‘‘fad’’ has become, though it may 
not be as common in Lancaster county as 
elsewhere. Butif you look up the dealers 
in eggs and bird-skins and find how many 
eggs they carry in stock, you will begin 
to realize how much wanton destruction 
goes on through the small boy as a col- 
lector. One dealer I know carries a con- 
stant stock of 50,000 eggs and sells about 
5.000 eggs each month. There are over 
100 dealers in the United States, though 
not all so extensively engaged as the one 
cited. But this is only a small part of the 
whole number collected or destroyed. 
The collectors are responsible for it all. 

I may say here too that nearly every 
nest looked into or examined, even if the 
eggs are not taken, is destroyed by the 
birds themselves or by crows and spar- 
rows; for it seems that once found by man, 
the above two birds are almost sure to 
find them soon afterward. At least such 
has been my experience. 

Boys killin sport a great many bene- 
ficial birds, In 1883 a wave of American 
Crossbills came into Lancaster city, and I 
picked up in one square twenty-seven, shot 
and mangled by boys with gum-shooters. 
Many more were no doubt killed in the 
same square, for the birds remained 
several days afterwards. I feel sure from 
information given me by the late Mr. 
Zahm that you could have multiplied the 
above number by fifteen or twenty for 
the number killed in the entire city. 

Large numbers of common birds are 
killed by the target gun outside of every 
city’s limits, many more than inside of it. 

Again, last year I overtook a man 
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hunting along the Conestoga. In his 
game-bag he had twenty-five robins, and 
some days afterward I found another man 
with forty redwing blackbirds. These 
they intended eating. 

The shooting of flickers and doves goes 
on every year in autumn, and so many are 
destroyed that the diminution in their 
numbers is becoming very perceptible. 
Doves may not be beneficial birds, but 
what intelligent man would want to 
banish them from our farms and lawns? 
Every one knows the value of the wood- 
peckers, and especially those who study 
the relation of these birds to forest, fruit 
and shade trees 

Another notable bird more beneficial 
yet than the flicker is the redhead wood- 
pecker. He is an unique and original 
character, and yet year by year they are 
disappearing from our woods. I have 
known them so abundant that a small 
woods of an acre contained several pairs. 
I knew a year ago of five pairs within a 
radius of a mile around Millersville. This 


is due to the indiscriminate destruction 
by boy hunters, who are out to kill some- 
thing no matter whether fit for food or not. 

Ten years ago there was a colony of a 
hundred pairs of black-crowned night 


herons two miles west of the school. Now 
they are allgone. Thecause was thesame 
as in the case of the redhead. 

Then think of the plumes and wings 
and heads used in millinery and other 
decorative purposes for which women are 
responsible! In 1892 1,000,000 humming 
bird skins were sold in London at one 
sale occupying less than a day. The de- 
mand for aigrettes has caused the almost 
total extinction of the Egret family of 
America, both north and south. 

This destruction of our birds is going 
on rapidly, and of course is affecting our 
forest and vegetation generally. The 
rapid increase of insect pests affecting our 
shade and fruit trees attests the fact that the 
balance between the two worlds of bird 
life and insect life has been disturbed. 

Now, it seems to me we can reach this 
question in no way except by creating a 
sentiment against such wanton destruc- 
tion. There is no use making laws fixing 
penalties. Young people do not know the 
law, or evade it. Then again no one en- 
forces the law here in Pennsylvania, be- 
cause it is generally believed to impose too 
heavy a penalty. 

Now, as I said before, I propose the 
establishment of a Bird Day or the devo- | 
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tion of half of Arbor Day to exercises in 
the literature and science of our bird life, 
There is no doubt that we shall have en- 
thusiastic and appreciative participants 
in such exercises, and that the impetus 
received then to the study will carry many 
children out. of doors and from their play 
to the observation of our beautiful birds. 
Birds are endowed with many almost 
human characteristics, and as active liv- 
ing things would be more inspiring even 
than trees and flowers. 

The establishment of a Bird Day in 
every State would create the proper senti- 
ment in the men and women of the next 
generation. All our ornithologists and 
naturalists would be heartily in favor of 
such a movement. Let this State begin 
such a movement. The step has been 
taken individually by Supt. C. A. Bab- 
cock, at Oil City, and also at a town in 
the State of Nebraska. This would be 
making provision for the future, and the 
mark of a high civilization is the provision 
it makes for the future of the race. 


SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENTING. 





BY PROF. WILLIAM NOETLING. 


OME misconception prevails in the 

minds of many people concerning the 
practice teaching done by the senior 
classes in the State Normal Schools. 
They regard it as blind experimenting 
upon the children, supposing that the 
seniors have had no instruction in the 
principles of teaching and managing, no 
opportunities for observing and studying 
the practice work of the class that gradu- 
ated the previous year. 

When it is however considered that, 
where proper stress is laid upon the 
pedagogic work, the juniors receive a 
whole year’s instruction in psychology 
and the principles of teaching and manag- 
ing, that they spend part of the year in 
observing and studying the practice work 
of the seniors, and that they are given 
subjects and lessons to develop with 
artificial classes of their own members 
with the Professor of Pedagogics as critic, 
it can scarcely with justice be said that 
the children are the victims of ignorant 
experiment. 

Nor is the foregoing all that can be 
said for the senior teaching: No one 
teaches unobserved. Besides the Pro- 
fessor of Pedagogics and the Principals of 
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the Model School, who pass around among 
the classes and inspect the teaching, mem- 
bers of the senior class observe the work 
of every one that teaches, study it, write 
out their observations and opinions of it, 
and, at stated weekly meetingsof theclass 
for the purpose, present them for discus- 
sion and correction. 

Now compare (1) the preparation the 
seniors receive for their teaching with that 
of at least forty-eight fiftieths of all other 
beginners in public school work, and (2) 
the supervision over the teaching with 
that over the teaching in the public 
schools, even where it is considered best, 
and the balance will be found largely in 
favor of the so-called experimenting in 
the Model Schools. 

Where the conditions I have named are 
fulfilled, I have no hesitancy in saying 
that the children receive more careful and 
intelligent instruction than they do in few, 
if any public schools. 

There are those, too, and not infre- 
quently directors, who believe that a 
recent graduate of a Normal School has 
had no experience in teaching. But these 
people, however well disposed they may 
be, do not distinguish between school 
teaching and school keeping, between real 
and apparent teaching. 

It is perfectly safe to say that the 
majority of persons engaged in so-called 
teaching are only keeping school, doing 
the same thing in the same way, hit or 
miss, year in and year out, ignorant of 
the nature of the beings whose education 
isentrusted to them, and, asa consequence, 
of the real duties they have undertaken to 
discharge. ; 

Experience means more than simply 
going through the same motions day 
after day; it means improvement, progress, 
and this implies deep and earnest study 
of. child nature and of the most natural 
and best means of stimulating right 
activities, things of which the majority of 
the supposed experienced teachers do 
not have even the remotest glimpse of a 
conception. 

The experience: obtained in twenty 
weeks’ practice in a well conducted train- 
ing school is of more value to a beginner 
in teaching than three or more years of 
such experience as is acquired at the 
expense of the children in the public 
schools. 


The interests of the rich man and the poor, 
Are one and same, inseparable evermore. 
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VERTICAL HANDWRITING 


HILE some have denounced vertical 

writing as a passing fad or a worth- 
less innovation as compared with the 
good, old-fashioned slanting hand, others 
have claimed superior advantages for it. 
Prominent among this latter class is Miss 
Anna E. Hill, supervisor of writing in 
the public schools of Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, whose paper was so well re- 
ceived by the National Teachers’ Con- 
vention at Buffalo. 

Vertical writing is not new, said Miss 
Hill, for up to the middle of the sixteenth 
century nearly all handwriting was up- 
right. From the twelfth century to the 
time of the introduction of printing there 
were two well-defined and distinct styles 
of writing, the set book hand and the 
cursive. The set book style, which took 
the place of printed books, was very reg- 
ular, the lines being kept even by rulings 
and margins, while the cursive writing 
was used for correspondence and business 
purposes. When printing came into gen- 
eral use the set book hand disappeared, 
but the cursive necessarily remained and 
soon took on a freer and more flowing 
style. Soin changing from slanting to 
vertical writing history is only repeating 
itself. In the seventh century the cur- 
sive hand began to slope to the fight, and 
continued in use through the eighth and 
ninth centuries, with twoexceptions. The 
old manuscripts all show a vertical down 
stroke and in the old cuts and pictures 
the position is erect and straight, the 
book or parchment being directly in front 
of the writer. The slanting style of writ- 
ing was invented by Manutius of Venice 
in 1500, and spread to France and Eng- 
land when Queen Elizabeth changed her 
up-right style to the sloping, and this 
soon became the fashion in Germany as 
well as England. 

No serious attempt was made to revive 
the discarded vertical hand till about fif- 
teen years ago, when it was found in 
Germany, France and England that spinal 
curvature and short sight were becoming 
so general among the school children, and 
was increasing to such an alarming ex- 
tent, that a special inquiry was made into 
the cause. After a crusade against desks 
and seats, light and the position of the 
pupils while writing, the unanimous opin- 
ion of the experts engaged in the investi- 
tion was that slanting writing was the 
cause. Some people say this is nonsense, 
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and I thought so myself until I studied 
the matter, then I changed my mind. 
Eminent surgeons in France and Ger- 
many say that short-sightedness is devel- 
oped almost exclusively during school 
life, as is also lateral curvature of the 
spine, and the cause is due to the bad 
position of the children while writing. 
The International Congress of London 
and the Royal Council of Hygiene of 
Vienna favored vertical handwriting on 
hygienic grounds. 

The position of the pupil at the desk 
is governed largely by the position of the 
paper on the desk ; as the paper is turned 
the pupil is drawn around by it as the 
steel is drawn by the magnet. When you 
ask the children to take the position for 
vertical writing you will find that every 
bead which in the position for slanting 
writing was turned a little to one side - 
straightens, because the paper or book is 
in front of them. When we began to use 
the vertical writing in the Springfield 
schools I did not expect that the position 
of the pupils would improve very much, 
but it is a fact that in the schools where 
we have introduced it the pupils sit much 
better than they ever did before, and far 
better than where theslanting hand is 
being used. Many of the advocates of 
vertical writing in the country have made 
such surprising statements about it, and 
have been so extravagant in their claims 
made for it, that not a few have become 
prejudiced against it. Then again so 
many articles. have been written to prove 
that children write a vertical hand natu- 
rally that one might imagine that chil- 
dren were born with full-fledged hand- 
writing of their own, and the great ob- 
ject of teachers has ‘been to break up this 
wonderful natural hand. These infant 
prodigies must have inhabited some other 
part of the globe ; we never happened to 
have any of them in Springfield. When 
children first enter school they write on 
as many different slants as there are chil- 
dren, and they continue to do so till they 
learn the relative position of the arm to 
the paper. I am fully convinced that the 
vertical hand is easier for children to learn, 
but whether it is because it is more natu- 
ral, or because children naturally write 
with a finger movement, I am not sure. 
A very good vertical hand may be writ- 
ten with a finger movement, and as small 
children write with their fingers in spite 
of all training or muscular movements, the 
average work done by pupils in the verti- 
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cal hand is far better than that done in 
the sloping style. 

It is not necessary to say much about 
the legibility of vertical writing, because 
almost every one admits that it is more 
legible, not only because it is vertical, for 
a slanting hand straightened up is not 
much more legible than the same hand 
slanted, but also because the vertical hand 
is wider and controlled by an entirely 
different movement. Slanting writing re- 
quires a pushing movement; you are on 
the left side of a word and you push 
through it, while in vertical writing you 
are on the right side of the word and pull 
through it. The same amount of effort 
put forth on the vertical that has been 
given to the slanting hand brings far bet- 
ter results, because it takes less time to 
learn it, and because the written papers 
- can be looked over and corrected so much 
more quickly. It is more satisfactory, 
because the teachers can learn to write it 
more quickly and better on the boards 
than they ever did the slanting hand, and 
the children can copy the work. One 
very remarkable thing about it is that the 
teacher and pupils like it somuch. Chil- 
dren like to do what they can do well, 
and the teachers like it because so many 
of the children can learn to write it well. 

To me one of the beauties of vertical 
writing is that it can be written with so 
many different movements. It can be 
written with the muscles of the forearm, 
with the whole arm or the combined 
movement, and another way in which it 
can be written quite rapidly is to rest the 
wrist and use a vibratory movement; this 
is often used by shorthand writers. 

I am sure that the more one sees of 
vertical writing the more he likes it, and 
I am not at all sensitive about telling you 
that I was very much opposed to the ver- 
tical hand three years ago. But because 
I was opposed to it three years ago is no 
reason why I should be now, since by 
actual experience in teaching it I have 
found that it is better for children. I was 
quite positive all to myself that vertical 
writing would not do all that was claimed 
for it, but I was perfectly willing to give 
it the best chance in the world. It was 
tried as an experiment in a nine-room 
building; then it was introduced into the 
first three grades of the public school 
throughout the city, and on February 
first into all.of the fourth grades; next 
fall it is to be introduced into all of the 
grammar grades. 
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In the two or three places where verti- 
cal writing has not given satisfaction, it 
has been I think because no. books have 
been introduced; teachers have had no 
instruction, and the system has not been 
given a fair trial. The wonder to me has 
always been not that children did not 
write better, but that they write as well 
as they do with the poor teaching they 
have. Poor writing in any hand comes 
from poor teaching and from allowing 
pupls to form careless, slovenly habits of 
writing when they are in school. Every 
city should have a supervisor of writing 
as much as a supervisor of music and 
drawing. 

Vertical writing is a protest against 
the bad position of the children and 
against the illegible scrawls of the grown 
people, and I am in hopes that as a re- 
sult of all these discussions about vertical 
writing, the pupils in our schools will go 
out into the world with straight backs, 
two good eyes, and a handwriting that 
he who runs may read. If vertical writ- 
ing will accomplish this, instead of its 
being a fad it will be one of the best and 
most lasting things we have in our edu- 
cational system. 


-— 


CONTROL OF DESIRE. 





NE of the commonest sources of wor- 
riment to parents who have children 
approaching maturity is the discovery 
that the young people have little, if any, 
control over their desires. They must 
have what they want or they are dissatis- 
fied and unhappy; they have no capacity 
to make a cheerful sacrifice, partly, it 
may be assumed, because in earlier life 
they have been too much indulged. . Yet 
every mature person, however weak in 
character he may be, knows that much 
unhappiness lies before those who cannot 
regulate their desires by the means they 
possess for their. gratification. It is not 
enough to get a child to do certain things 
as a matter of duty; he must do them 
with some degree of philosopical cheer- 
fulness, or he will lead an unhappy life. 
It is therefore essential to his well-being 
that he should be trained early in life to 
keep guard upon his desires, and that he 
should learn to make minor sacrifices 
cheerfully so that he may be prepared 
when he grows older to do his duty man- 
fully and uncomplainingly when duty 
leads to greater sacrifices. 
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The boy who is so far indulged that he 
is allowed to neglect his school studies or 
home labors for the sake of a game of ball, 
is not well equipped for the serious labors 
of life. A few years thereafter he will 
have just as much desire, perhaps, to wit- 
ness or engage in field sports, but busi- 
ness will demand his attention, and family 
obligations, perhaps, will so press upon 
him that he cannot spare a moment from 
his work. Then he will have to curb his 
desires and make sacrifices, but he cannot 
do so cheerfully if he has not had some 
experience in the matter. It is better 
that he should have felt some childish 
griefs than that he should have grown up 
unprepared for the more serious disap- 
pointments of matured life. Desire grows 
by what it feeds on; the youth who is al- 
lowed to spend all his time at field sports, 
to neglect his lessons, his social and home 
duties that he may indulge in sport, suf- 
fers greatly when, having entered upon a 
business career, he finds that there is no 
leisure for anything, and that for twenty 
years or more he must attend strictly to 
- business if he would be successful. If he 
should have enough strength of purpose 
to resist his desires he cannot, with such 
training, do so cheerfully; whereas the 
youth who has been accustomed all his 
life to curb his desires has them under 
such control that he scarely thinks of the 
sacrifices he also is obliged to make. 

It is scarcely possible to convey to the 
young an adequate impression of the free- 
dom and opportunity for pleasure they 
enjoy while under the watchful care of 
their parents, compared with the steady 
grind to which they will be subjected 
when they become their own masters. 
The term seems almost ironical, for 
though they may be masters of their own 
persons, they are controlled by social 
forces more inexorable than the sternest 
parent. Their hours of coming and go- 
ing are regulated ; they cannot maintain 
their positions in the race of life, much 
less advance, unless they attend strictly 
to their daily duties, and not until they 
have served their employers and the pub- 
lic faithfully for many years will they be 
allowed such leisure hours as they en- 
joyed in their youth. But this drudgery 
to which all must submit will appear no 
great hardship to those who have schooled 
themselves to disappointments, and have 
kept the growth of their desires under 
reasonable control. It. will render very 
unhappy those who, through bad train- 
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ing, reach maturity with no more control 
over their appetites and desires than have 
spoiled children.— Baltimore Sun. 
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HOW TO MODIFY INHERITED 
TENDENCIES. 





BY KATE LINDSAY, M. D. 


N inherited tendency is the disposi- 

tion, organization and habits of par- 
ents repeated in their children. Not only 
the habits which have been inherited by 
the parents from their ancestors, but those 
which they have themselves contracted 
by oft repetition, are. liable to be trans- 
mitted. This law of transmission through 
the habits of the mother during preg- 
nancy was recognized when the Angel 
Gabriel told Manoah’s wife to shun all 
wine and strong drink, that her son might 
be a man to deliver Israel from the op- 
pression of the Philistine. 

In order to modify or entirely overcome 
some undesirable tendency in offspring, 
parents should first find out the strong 
and weak points in their own mental, 
moral and physical natures. If there is 
bodily weakness which predisposes the 
parent toward any disease, as consump- 
tion or the like, the greatest of care should 
be taken by both husband and wife, pre- 
paratory to parentage, to strengthen the 
respiratory system, and to avoid all oc- 
cupations which have a tendency to 
hinder full lung expansion, or which com- 
pel the breathing of irritating, infected, 
dust-laden air, which injures the lungs 
by filling them with gritty matter of pul- 
verized stones, iron or the like, thereby 
furnishing soil in the congested sensitive 
structures for germs of grippe, pneu- 
monia or consumption to grow in. 

A debilitated mother, whose ancestors 
were entirely free from consumption, may 
give her child during the nine months of 
pre-natal life a weakened system with too 
little vital force to free itself from the 
germs of tuberculosis, and this indicates 
the necessity of the expectant mother’s 
guidance of her own life in such a way as 
to build up her own vigor, so that she 
may endow her child with vitality. ; 

If there is in the ancestry a tendency to 
untruthfulness, dishonesty, unchastity, 
the love of strong drink, or to violent out- 
bursts of temper, the parents should most 
sedulously cultivate in themselves the 
opposite virtues. They should cultivate 
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the habit of exactness of statement, and | thus natural tendencies may grow or be 


of strictly honest business dealing with 
all, especially with each other. Many a 
timid mother has made sneak-thieves of 
all her children because her husband’s 
parsimony induced her to watch her 
chance to pick his pockets rather than 
meet his displeasure by asking for the 
money needed for herself and children. 
An over-worked mother, with a worn out 
nervous system, which might have been 
recuperated by an hour or two each day 
swinging in a hammock under the trees, 
but who instead of taking this needed 
rest, has quieted pain with opium or 
stimulated the nerves to extra exertion 
by strong tea, may. give to her unborn 
child a tendency towards a craving for 
stimulants, or perhaps herself may fall an 
easy victim to the drink habit. 

The unwilling mother who seeks to 
take the life of her unborn child may give 
to the world a Guiteau, or may create in 
him a suicidal tendency. Read the his- 
tory of the past and heed the lessons of 
-responsibility they teach. David be- 
queathed a legacy of sin and shame to 
his children which led the brother to se- 
duce the sister, and her ruin to be avenged 
by brother staining his hands with 
brother’s blood. The weakness of Solo- 
mon attests the ruin David, the king of 
Israel, wrought in his family by entailing 
on them the evil results of his own bad 
habits of life. Solomon’s degenerate son, 
Rehoboam, inherited the perverted appe- 
tites of both his father and his grandfather 
in such a degree that the wisdom and 
godliness of both were in him extin- 
guished; whereas these better qualities 
ought to have come to him in increased 
measure, and have made him superior to 
both as a wise man and a prudent ruler. 

The importance of restraining inherited 
tendencies and of educating the child out 
of evil is supplemented by the example 
of those who come into daily contact with 
him. As soon as the child is born it be- 
gins to be educated either for good or 
evil. Even before it can see, before it 
can hear, it is educated by the touch of 
its nurse. The gentle, quiet manner of 
a kind, even-tempered woman is its first 
lesson in self-control. In a few weeks 
the mother’s. gentle lullaby will soothe it 
to rest; or the sound of angry, excited 
human voices arouse its passions, frighten 
it and make it fretful. 

All children imitate the actions and re- 
peat the words of those about them, and 





held in check by the example of parents 
and friends, and finally become the char- 
acter of the individual. The reason 
many parents fail in efforts to educate 


i their children out of a bad heredity is 


that they do not begin early enough. 
They may even encourage in the child 
some bad trait which they will vainly 
seek to eradicate in later years. The 
young father thoughtlessly teases his 
baby until in his anger the child en- 
deavors to punish his tormentor, and then 
he in turn is punished for that of which 
the father is the most guilty. The ten- 
dency toward a quick temper, inherited 
perhaps from this same father, and which 
might have been held in check if directed 
by right example and instruction, and 
have developed into a generous nature, 
may wreck the life of the man and make 
him in a moment of insane rage to com- 
mit a crime which will condemn him to a 
felon’s cell. 

No better method of educating a child 
out of a bad heredity can be found than 
to keep him in the constant companion- 
ship of those who think, talk and walk 
in the way in which the child should go. 
This is the training that will bring the 
complete fulfillment of the Scripture, 
‘*Train up a child in the way he should 
go, and when he is old he will not depart 
from it.’’— Zhe Crusade. 
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HEREDITY. 





BY MARY WOOD-ALLEN, M. D. 


HE inherited talents of the child are in 
his blood; they will, in all probability, 
assert themselves and compel him to seek 
their development; but latent faculties will 
sleep unless aroused and stimulated. As 
an individual the child needs to have an 
education along other lines than that of 
his special life-work, in order to make 
him rounded and symmetrical; therefore 
he will need to be urged to study the 
things for which he does not show special 
inherited ability. If parents are musical, 
for example, the child will not need urg- 
ing to sing; he sings as the birds do, 
spontaneously. But supposing he has no 
musical inheritance, shall he be left with- 
out a musical education? He will never 
ma ‘xe a musical genius; shall he then not 
learn to sing at all? But he has no ear, 
can scarcely tell one note from another, 
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cannot keep to the tune. Then he has 
all the more need of patient, persistent 
drill in music; not to undertake to make 
him a professional, or evena fair musician, 
but in order to develop his latent artistic 
sense, to open up to him avenues of the 
soul that are otherwise closed. Does he 
need to know how to speak? Then he 
certainly needs to know how tosing. A 
late writer says, ‘‘ Vocal training develops 
the powers of the voice, and makes it 
master of its own resources; it perfects 
and strengthens the instrument and makes 
it capable of greater execution, more 
capable of sustaining fatigue, better fitted 
to resist wear and tear. It is chiefly un- 
trained singers and speakers who suffer 
from ‘clergyman’s sore throat.’ The ef- 
fect of training on the voice is-like that 
of. physical culture on the body. The 
latter changes the narrow-chested, awk- 
ward youth into one of manly proportions 
and graceful movements. Singing mas- 
ters often work similar miracles. In the 
domain of speech we are told that the 
voice of Cicero was by nature weak and 
unmusical, and remained so in spite of 
several teachers; but at Athens he found 
a master who made it equal to the great- 
est oratorical effect. This vocal disci- 
pline had the happiest effect on his health. 
Most people who have thought on this 
subject agree that universal training of 
the speaking voice is desirable. Every 
child should be taught to sing. ven 
when the musical sense ts absolutely deficient, 
the vocal organs thus receive a certain 
amount of drilling which must conduce 
to their proper use in speaking.’’ 

Does the child lack in mathematical 
ability? ‘Then he needs special mathe- 
matical training. Not to fit him for 
bookkeeping or other business wherein 
figures play a large part, but to develop 
the logical faculties which are deficient. 
The study of mathematics should be 
made of special interest to him in his 
childhood, so that he may not grow to 
adult life lacking the qualities which 
mathematics develop. 

While holding the child to the culture 
of those talents which he possesses in 
smallest degree, the parent will also allow 
scope for those in whose activity the 
child delights. Indeed, the one can be 
made a stimulus to the other. The violin 
can be made a reward for faithful work 
in grammar or arithmetic; the box of 
tools and the work-shop may be promised 
as an inducement to study the dead lan- 
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guages; or the desired book can be held 
out as the attainment of a course of 
physical activity to the child whose tastes 
lead him to pore too closely over his 
Studies. It would be most advantageous 
if parents could only see that there is no 
lessening of their authority in rewarding 
faithful service by permitted pleasure. 
Nature attaches delight to the work she 
imposes on man, and we should not hesi- 
tate to follow her example. 


-_ 





THOMAS CARLYLE. 


BY T. J. CHAPMAN. 


THomMAS CARLYLE has been fifteen 
years in his grave, He was an old man 
at the time of his death, and he had out- 
lived his powers and his usefulness. He 
was born at Eclefechan, in the south of 
Scotland, not far from Solway Firth, in 
the year 1795. His parents were of a 
humble rank. He was educated at the 
University of Edinburgh, and his first 
attempt at gaining a livelihood was as a 
school teacher. This occupation, how- 
ever, he speedily abandoned. Like Dr. 
Johnson, he soon acquired a thorough 
aversion to teaching. ‘‘ Better perish,”’ 
said he, ‘‘ than continueschoolmastering.’’ 
The story of the first forty years of his 
life, as told with such minuteness by 
Froude, is a painful one—it is the history 
of the struggles of an imperious, unbend- 
ing, implacable, fiery spirit with poverty 
and obscurity. Outside of teaching 
Carlyle had no resources except literature; 
and literature, as he understood it and 
practiced it, could for a long time do but 
little forhim. From the beginning, how- 
ever, the world was struck by the 
originality and strength of his genius. 
He early found an entree to the pages of 
the Edinburgh Review, then in the height 
of its fame and influence, to Fraser’s and 
other popular periodicals of the time; but» 
such was his haughty and independent if 
not insolent manner, that those avenues 
to the public were gradually almost 
entirely closed against him. One of his 
now most famous and popular works, 
Sartor Resartus, could not find a publisher 
at all in book form, and after a long delay 
it at length struggled into the light piece- 
meal in the pages of Fraser’s Magazine. 
Its reception by the public was of the most 
frigid kind. Fraser complained to the 
author that it was generally disapproved; 
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so much so, in fact, that after its appear- 
ance the magazines were entirely closed 
against Carlyle. Not until his history of 
the French Revolution had made him 
famous, could he find further admittance 
to the pages of the periodicals of his day. 

It is difficult to believe that a more 
unhappy man, constitutionally, than Car- 
lyle, has ever lived. He was unreasona- 
ble, impracticable, impetuous, peevish, 
faultfinding, discontented. He had 
conceived the idea that he had some 
special mission to his fellow-men; some 
great message he had to utter to them; 
and to this idea he was ready to sacrifice 
every consideration—wealth, fame, do- 
mestic happiness, peace of mind, health 
of body, the esteem of friends. He was 
an unhappy manin the midst of a hundred 
sources of enjoyment that were at his 
command. He had vast talents, he had 
great learning, he had the material means 
of living, he had a most estimable wife 
he had admiring friends and acquaint- 
ances, and he could have had many more 
if he had thought the friendship of men 
worth his notice; he had a constantly 
growing fame, which he affected to de- 
spise; he had a conscience void of offence, 
—yet in the midst of it all he was a most 
miserable man. One can not but pity his 
blindness. He whocould see most things 
with a clearer vision than any other man 
in Europe, could not see the cause of his 
own unhappiness. 

Carlyle’s great mistake was in imagin- 
ing that he had a mission in the world. 
Hehad nomission. Since Christ died, no 
man has had any special message for his 
fellowmen.  Carlyle’s business was to 
have used his great talents in benefiting 
his fellows in a reasonable way, without 
any extra ranting and vociferation; to 
have added to the comfort of those im- 
mediately connected with him; to have 
cherished the good woman who had joined 
her fortunes to his, and who literally 
sacrificed all her own prospects, her happi- 
ness, her health, to his notions and 
caprices; and to have got out of his life as 
much of sweetness and goodness as possi- 
ble. His whimsies, his complainings, his 
acridity, his severe and unjust criticism 
of his fellows, were only detestable. 
There seemed to be no man whose position 
could be so high, whose services could be 
so eminent, whose talents and accomplish- 
ments could be so distinguished, whose 
ponent kindness to Carlyle himself could 

so constant and signal, as to place him 
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above the abusive and caustic criticism of 
this unhappy genius. He spoke slight- 
ingly of the Duke of Wellington, of Sir 
Walter Scott, of Lord Macaulay, of Lord 
Jeffrey, of Prof. Wilson, of Wordsworth, 
of Southey; he characterized Coleridge 
and Lamb in terms too coarse to be recited: 
here. Such abuse of the gentle Elia and 
of a man of Coleridge’s pure life and fine 
intellect, is simply abominable. 

Few men have been endowed with such 
talentsas Carlyle. To great native ability 
he added vast stores of knowledge gleaned 
from books in many languages. In 
mathematical aptitude he was second to 
no manofhistime. In natural eloquence 
and conversational powers he was almost 
unparalleled. He knew his intellectual 
superiority over all or nearly all his 
species; but it gave him no right to speak 
abusively of eminent and good men. His 
own life was almost without spot or 
blemish. As a brother, his affection and 
self-sacrificing spirit never faltered. Asa 
son, his love for his parents was that of a 
child, and it never abated totheend. To 
his wife he was never purposely unkind: 
on the contrary, he loved her truly, as 
well he might: but somehow he seemed 
to overlook and neglect her to a strange 
degree. Heearly and deeply impressed 
the minds of his generation, far beyond 
any of his cotemporaries. His writings 
were all in the interest of morality and 
the public good. But his mark is fast 
wearingout. His moreseriousattempts— 
his French Revolution and his Frederick 
the Great—will be superseded; some of 
his more amiable writings—his Sartor, 
bis essay upon Burns, and his review of 
Boswell will no doubt always be read and 
admired. 


_ A WALNUT TREE FARM. 








he Loudon county, Virginia, I found 
a tract of 1,200 acres, partly wooded, 
that could be bought for $1 an acre. It 
was near a railway, aud the payments 
could be made to cover a term of years. 
Before I returned to Boston I had closed a 
deal for its purchase. 

Well, I bought the land, sold the 
standing timber on it for enough to hirea 
man for five years to live on the place and 
look after it. I took what was left of my 
savings after making the first payment 
and bought black walnuts. I sent them 
to Virginia and had the whole tract liter- 
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ally sown with the nuts. The nextsum: 
mer I went down there. The place was 
covered with young shoots of what would 
be in the future black walnut trees. My 
man attended to business, and kept the 
ground covered by planting wherever, 
‘from natural or accidental causes, the 
shoots had failed to appear or had been 
destroyed. 

It was not until three years had passed 
that I began to feel at all certain of the 
success of my experiment. Then, when I 
saw the forest of the black walnut saplings 
and realized that they were all mine, and 
would some day bring me in returns by 
the hundred-fold, I began to feel inde- 
pendent. 

By my system of cnly cutting the 
largest trees each season and immediately 
replacing them with saplings, I have in 
my tree farm a permanent source of in- 
come. By the time that the trees that 
are to day only saplings have been cut 
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down, these new ones will be large enough 
to saw up into boards. 

I take no credit to myself for my 
scheme. It is all due to the suggestion of 
the old Boston lumber dealer, who lived 
long enough to see me reap the first fruits 
of the idea. I myself have done nothing 
but what any young man similarly 
situated could have done. In fact, any 
young man with patience and a little 
money can duplicate my success to-day. 
All through Virginia are large tracts that 
can be bought for from $1.25 to $5 an acre, 
depending on the proximity to railroads; 
and if I had any suggestion to make to a 
young man about his future, I would 
advise him to do exactly what I have 
done. It is only by such means that the 
rapidly decreasing timber areas of the 
United States can ever be replaced, and 
there is little likelihood that competition 
in this particular line will ever be so 
strong as to make the profits tncertain. 


~~ 
> 
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The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.— Decker. 

Ye may be aye stickin’ 1n a tree, Jock ; it will be growin’ 
when ye’re sleepin’.— Scotch Farmer. 





N.C. SCHAEFFER. - + = = J. P, McCASKEY. 





HE 214th anniversary of the landing 
of William Penn from the good ship 

‘* Welcome’’ at what is now called Penn 
Treaty Park in Philadelphia, was cele- 
brated in the public schools of that city 
on the 27th of October, with appropriate 
exercises. In his ‘‘ Frame of Govern- 
ment’’ for the colony, he says that ‘‘ the 
people of any country should be consent- 
ing to the laws they are to be governed 
by,’’ and for enacting laws he would 
establish an Assembly chosen by the peo- 
ple. He provided also for commissioners 
of education, whose duty it should be ‘‘ to 
inspect the breeding of youth as toschools, 
masters, books, and the way and method 
of cultivating science, so that successive 
generations might be secured against 
slavery, beggary, and the wrath of God.’’ 
It is quite evident that William Penn 
understood the fundamental principles 
on which good government is founded. 








Dr. WM. PEPPER in an appendix to 
his admirable address on higher medical 
education, delivered Oct. 2., 1893, gives 
the ratio of physicians to population as 
follows; Italy, 1 to 3536: German Em- 
pire, 1 to 3038; France, 1 to 2606 ; Great 
Britain, 1 to 1707; United States, 1 to 
600. From these figures it is apparent 
that the American peope can well afford 
the recent advance in the standards of 
Medical Education. Unless a doctor of 
medicine has a population of one thousand 
from which to draw his patients, he can 
hardly expect to make a living from the 
practice of his profession. 





ON September 24th the city of Scranton 
dedicated its new High School building, 
erected at a cost of a quarter million of 
dollars. It hasan assembly room spacious 
enough to seat one thousand persons. 
The recitation rooms are large enough for 
classes ranging from forty to fifty pupils. 
The stairways and floors are fire proof and 
the ventilation is controlled by a revolv- 
ing fan in the basement and by an exhaust- 
fan in the cupola. The edifice is worth. 
a visit from those who, in the near future, 
contemplate the erection of a high school 
building in the larger cities. 

The courses of study are five in number, 
each embracing four years except the- 
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commercial, which covers three years and | 


includes stenogaphy and _ typewriting. 
The classical, Latin-scientific and scien- 
tific courses fit students for the correspond- 
ing courses in College. 


On September 4th, 1896, the citizens of 
Reynoldsville dedicated a new school 
building erected at an expense of $26,775. 
Addresses were delivered by Drs. Waller, 
Davis, and Judge John Reed of Brook- 
ville. A flag was presented in a neat 


speech by Rev. J. C. McEntire, and re- 
ceived on behalf of the school by Camden 
Mitchell. Supt. R. B. Teitrick and C. F. 
Burnham also made addresses in connec- 
tion with the flag presentation. 


On Saturday, October 17, 1896, upon 
invitation of the School Board of Wil- 
liamsport, the Grand Officers of the 
Masonic Order laid the corner-stone of a 
magnificent edifice, to be known as the 
Washington Public School. So far as we 
know, this is one of the few instances in 
which Masons have laid the corner: stone of 
acommon school. In the medizval period 
the guilds of Masons deemed it an honor 
to assist in the erection of stately edifices 
like the Gothic cathedrals and the 
baronial castles; in our day they feel it 
an honor to officiate in exercises connected 
with the erection of temples devoted to 
popular education. That the school is to 
be made as comfortable and attractive as 
the average home, is the settled convic- 
tion of the people of every progressive 
city in America. 


A SECRETARY who has been in office for 
a large part of his annual term and has 
learned so little of its duties as to write 
the following letter might profitably re- 
sign and go to school for ‘‘a spell.’’ He 
says: ‘‘I though i would rite you and let 
you know that we School Dirictors are 
no ‘subscription of your book, School 
Journal so you wount have eny bill to 
collect agan the School Board ore agan 
me whatever.’’ Of course, the only copy 
sent is that to the Secretary, for the use 
of the Board, upon which it is not neces- 
sary to pay even the postage. Think of 
boys and girls, who ought to have a 
chance under teachers chosen by intelli- 
gent men and women, spending their 
best years in schools managed by directors 
of this grade of ignorance. If such men 
could be induced to read, and learn some- 
thing, their schools might be improved. 
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PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


HE celebration of the one hundred 

and fiftieth anniversary of old ‘‘ Nas- 
sau Hall,’’ as Princeton University was 
originally named and known, was one of 
the most memorable events of its kind 
that have ever taken place in this country. 
Like all the old colleges in America, it 
began in a very small way, and has 
grown into the amply equipped univer- 
sity of the present day. in 1756, Nassau 
Hall, named after William III., Prince 
of Orange and Nassau, perhaps the one 
building most famous in American acade- 
mic history, and the one most dear to the 
Princeton man, was formally dedicated. 
Hundreds of the learned and distin- 
guished men of the Presbyterian Church, 
and representatives of universities in 
Europe and America were present at the 
new dedication, and for three days joined 
in the various exercises and demonstra- 
tions of the occasion. 

The first day of the sesqui-centennial 
which terminated on Thursday, when 
Princeton put off the old title of the Col- 
lege of New Jersey and formally assumed 
the name of Princeton University, was 
most auspicious. The exercises attracted 
one of the most notable assemblages in 


the annals of American scholarship, to do 


honor to the institution which assumes a 
title that is more in consonance with the 
dignity and character which ‘‘old Nas- 
sau’’ has since acquired. Princeton is 
150 years old, but, says an eminent grad- 
uate referring to the decorations, ‘‘ It any 
of the frost of age has settled upon her 
venerable head, the garlands which lov- 
ing sons have placed this day on her 
brow conceal the fact.’’ 

The town was literally ablaze. Every- 
where there was wealth of color and 
thoroughness of decoration. The most 
striking of all the decorations were the. 
two beautiful triumphal arches spanning 
Nassau street, the offering of good-will 
from the citizens to the University. They 
were pure white, of beautiful proportion, 
and embellished with ivy wreaths and 
the arms and colors of the college. The 
arch at the upper end of the street had 
inscribed on one side of it, ‘‘ From the 
Town to the University,’’ on the other, 
‘‘Domine Fac Salvam Rempublicam,’’ 
or God save the Republic. The arch at 
the lower end of Nassau street, opposite 
Nassau Hall, had appropriate inscriptions. 
And it seemed too as if nature had done 
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her best to make the spectacle as brilliant 


as possible, for the bright yellow of the | 


maple trees intermingled with the green 
shade and the verdure of the fine lawns 
to complete the beauty of the scene. 

The first day’s exercises attracted a 
large number of old graduates in addition 
to the eminent scholars who came as del- 
egates to the celebration from sister insti- 
tutions of learning. The strong bond of 
sympathy which exists between the seek- 
ers after truth all over the world may be 
recognized from mention of a few of the 
names of universities which sent this 
noble company of guests to grace the 
jubilee. Delegates came from Mel- 
bourne University, Australia, from the 
Universities of Athens, Bologna, Padua, 
Salamanca, Berlin, Texas, ‘California, 
Harvard, Yale, Leipsic, Jena, Copen- 
hagen, Bombay, India, and elsewhere. 
This goodly fellowship of scholars, whose 
minds are rich with the spoils of time, 
assembled in Marquand Chapel, and, to- 
gether with the Trustees, President and 
Faculty of Princeton, marched to Alex- 
ander Hall to attend divine service, 
which opened the celebration. Along 
the line of march were gathered gradu- 
ates and students. The delegates in the 
procession, robed in their rich-colored 
gowns, made an ideal picture of an 
‘*Academic shade,’’ as they marched 
down paths which opened up vistas of 
of greensward, trees, and noble buildings. 

President Patton’s sermon was a 
notable deliverance, worthy of the im- 
portance of the occasion. The treatment 
of his theme, ‘‘ The Relation of Religion 
to the University,’’ was such as to define 
clearly the policy of the University. 

The address of welcome to the as- 
sembled guests was made by Howard 
Duffield, D. D., the. minister of ‘‘ The 
Old’”’ Presbyterian Church, New York 
City. He said, in part: 

Nassau Hall extends an especial warmth 
of welcome to the illustrious men of letters 
from the Old World seats of learning who 
have rendered this moment memorable by 
their coming hitherward. Princeton was at 
the beginning a colonial school, but it has 
always been infected by a cosmopolitan 
spirit. Columbus discovered this new 
world; Joseph Henry, of Princeton, dis- 
covered. the method of binding worlds to- 
gether. The name of Nassau unites us to 
the British throne, and allies us with the 
champions of European liberty. The ocean 
has not isolated this institution. The At- 
lantic has not been a barrier, but a high- 
way. The Princeton theology has never 
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held it to be an infraction of the Eighth 
Commandment to take the good and great 
wherever found. Once and again she has 
recruited her teaching force with transatlan- 
tic thinkers. Alone among American uni- 
versities she has crossed the seas for her 
Presidents. You have journeyed hither- 
ward over a path plowed by the keels of 
Princeton’s treasure-ships. You come tous 
not as aliens, but as allies, as kinsfolk, to 
add a bond, tender and undying, to the 
friendships which already bind this institu- 
tion to those venerable haunts of learning 
which are beyond the sea. 

Princeton has been a veritable Gibraltar 
of Americanism, From the moment that 
the hum of freedom’s fight ran through the 
land, Princeton throbbed with patriotism. 
Gowned in black, her students burned the 
papers that hinted compromise with 
tyranny. They repeated the Boston tea 
party upon the front campus. They wore 
also American cloth. ‘‘ We learn patriot- 
ism as well as Greek,’’ declared one of their 
number. Their President sat in the Conti- 
nental Congress, His impassioned earnest- 
ness forced the passage of the Declaration 
of Independence. The crucial struggle of 
the Revolution left its imprint upon the wall 
of Old North. The college chapel became 
the meeting place of Congress. The sign- 


ing of the treaty of peace at Versailles was 
proclaimed within its prayer hall in the 
presence of a brilliant assembly of diplo- 


mats. Suffice it to say, that in every sphere 
where scholarship ministers to the dignity 
and the prosperity of the State, in the con- 
ventions which framed laws for the land, 
upon the fields of battle where its honor was 
maintained, in foreign courts and home 
cabinets, on the Bench and in the pulpit, in 
the chair of the President of the Senate, and 
in the home of the President of the nation, 
the sons of Old Nassau have uplifted ‘‘the 
orange and the black.’’ 

We welcome you in the name of an inspir- 
ing future. We welcome you in the supreme 
name of Him who is the fountain of all 
truth and the goal of all thought, whose 
honor is the scholar’s inspiration and whose 
smile is the student’s reward—the name of 
the ‘‘only wise God.’’ Our founders were 
worthy princes of. the house of Nassau. 
They Ceined to enrich their country with a 
dower of educated citizenship. They as- 
pired to exalt their Church with a ministry 
of liberal and able scholarship, but they 
were environed with difficulties as vast and 
as dark as the forests which skirted their 
dwellings. Their numbers were few. Their 
dollars were fewer. Sympathy with high 
ideals is never easy to invoke. But they 
were not resourceless. They were men of 
God, He was their strength and their 
shield. Their academy was founded in His 
name. The college was prayed into exist- 
Its cradle was rocked in a church 

Its youth grew strong in an atmos- 


synod. 
It has become 


phere tonic with faith. 
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clothed with strength and beauty and | of New York, as the poet of the occasion, 


victory beneath the smile of heaven. 

Upon this broad, deep-rock bed of faith 
and freedom the University was founded. 
In the same catholic spirit it has been 
builded. Its heraldic motto is ‘‘Dei sub 
numine viget.’’ Its official seal is emblaz- 
oned with an open Bible. Edwards pro- 
jected as a part of his Princeton work a 
mighty history of redemption, which should 
combine in one stupendous literary product 
the ideas of Augustine’s ‘‘City of God,’’ 
Dante’s ‘‘Commedia,’’ and the Paradise 
epics of Milton. Witherspoon struck the 
key-note of his phenomenal administration 
when he announced the theme of his in- 
augural as ‘“‘The Union of Piety and 
Science.’’ Joseph Henry,distinguished alike 
for ability and modesty, as was Newton, 
whose brilliant successor honors this cere- 
monial with his presence, was accustomed 
to introduce his laboratory work by saying, 
‘Young gentlemen, we are about to ask 
God a question.’’ Guyot devoted his rare 
power of observation and his marvelous 
stores of acquisition to dinploying the har- 
mony between the physical and the scrip- 
tural ‘‘Story of the Earth and Man.’’ 
Stephen Alexander defined the laws of 
nature as ‘‘ Methods according to which 
God ordinarily chooses to act.’’ The last 


time that McCosh stood in the chapel 
pulpit he opened the book to a favorite pas- 


sage, the prose poem of Paul concerning 
charity. As he reached the sentence, ‘‘ We 
know in part,’’ he paused. With the light 
of the unclouded land already brightening 
his noble face, he condensed his entire phil- 
osophy into a single characteristic declara- 
tion: ‘‘ We know in part, but we know.”’ 
Some problems are settled at Princeton. 
Some issues are not opened to debate be- 
neath its elms. Its philosophy is rooted in 
the glory of God and the immortality of 
man. ‘‘Dei sub numine viget.’’ The 
motto of the College becomes the watch- 
word of the University. It is historic. It 
is prophetic. It explains the past. It in- 
sures the future. It warms the heart of 
gratitude. It brightens theeyeof hope. It 
condenses the chronicle of a century and a 
half intoasentence. It sweeps the expand- 
ing horizon of the future with a stroke of 
the pen. He who has led the wilderness 
march in triumph will invest the conquest 
of the Promised Land with glory. In His 
great name:Princeton salutes her guests. 


The second day’s exercises opened with 
the academic procession. When all had 
arrived at Alexander Hall, and when Dr. 
Charles E, Green rose to introduce Gov. 
Griggs, who was to preside during the 
day, standing room was at a premium, 
while hundreds were turned away unable 
to get in. Gov. Griggs, as ex-officio 
President of the Board of Trustees, then 
introduced the Rev. Dr. Henry Vandyke, 





who read his ode on ‘‘The Builders’’ to 
an appreciative audience. After an in- 
terval of some minutes, ard music by the 
orchestra, Prof. Woodrow Wilson was in- 
troduced as the orator of the occasion, his 
subject, most worthily treated, being 
‘* Princeton in the Nation’s Service.’’ 

Prof. John J. Thompson, of Cambridge 
University, England, said: 

I was told long ago by Cambridge men 
that they never felt more at home than when 
they were at Princeton. Since I have been 
here I have had that feeling myself strongly. 
Princeton, like Cambridge, is a university 
remote from large cities and manufactories, 
and a campus with long vistas. The labors 
of Princeton men during the last 150 years 
command the gratitude and consideration 
of every university and scientific society. 
There is no university but part of whose 
teaching is due to the labors of Princeton 
men. ‘To the historian, the lawyer, the poli- 
tician and the man of science, Princeton is 
classic ground. It appears that political 
events took place here of incalculable im- 
portance to this country, and which an Eng- 
lishman can now heartily acknowledge were 
settled in the way to best promote the 
peace, happiness and prosperity of the 
world. May they forever attain the dis- 
tinction of being the last occasion on which 
there: shall be any issue between these two 
great countries. 

No man of science can forget that Prince- 
ton shares with the Royal Institution of 
London the honor of being the seat of the 
greatest discoveries, very important in elec- 
tricity. It was here that Young discovered 
the phenomena of electrical vibration, al- 
though its importance was not appreciated 
until it had been rediscovered a few years 
ago. To Princeton belongs the honor of 
establishing the first chemical laboratory in 
this country; and that great discoverer and 
philosopher, Guyot, has engraved the name 
of Princeton upon this planet. But to be 
connected to this planet alone has not been 
enough for Princeton. The researches of 
Professor Young on the sun have catsed the 
name of Princeton to be forever associated 
with the very centre of the solar system. 

But great as has been the contribution 
of Princeton to science and learning, there is 
the more important fact that this university 
has, year after year, for 150 years, sent out 
into the country a body of men highly 
trained and who have acquired by residence 
in this university that keen sense of per- 
sonal honor, that fairness of mind, which 
makes them capable of rendering invaluable 
service to this country at a critical stage in 
the history of the country, and they have 
been rendering valuable service ever since. 
As your President said this morning, it is 
not the exceptional men of science that are 
the real test of the work of this university. 
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There is no factor in this influence that 
so makes for good as the existence of a fine 
university tradition. That each university 
must make for itself. It cannot receive it 
even from the most generous benefactor. It 
must be got by the great deeds, great dis- 
coveries and self-sacrifice of its graduates. 
These are rare things and accumulate but 
slowly, but Princeton has managed to ac- 
quire them. And it is because of the pos- 
session of this tradition, as well as the 
intellectual and scientific achievements of 
Princeton, that on behalf of the universities 
and other societies of Europe I offer you 
their warmest congratulations. 

President Eliot, of Harvard, said: 
“The College of New Jersey, like other 
old American colleges, has conferred 
priceless benefits on the country by edu- 
cating, through successive generations, 
families capable of eminent public service 
—families which have won not only local 
but national repute. The American col- 
leges have rendered no greater service to 
the nation than this of giving good train- 
ing for business, professional or public 
life to successive generations from sound 
family stocks.’’ 

The evening of the second day was de- 
voted to a torchlight procession of the 
various college classes. It was formed at 
8 o’clock, from the old cannon, between 
West College and Union Hill, to Univer- 
sity place. It was composed of the chief 
marshal and aides, the alumni by classes, 
and the undergraduates. The President 
and Mrs. Cleveland arrived at Princeton 
station by special train, where they were 
met by the Philadelphia City Troop and 
escorted to Nassau Hall, on the north 
front of which the reviewing platform 
was placed, overlooking the campus. It 
was some time before the head of the 
procession, which took up its line of 
march at 8:30, reached the campus. In 
the meantime a brilliant display of rockets 
and bombs kept the campus brilliantly 
lighted, the incandescent lamps which 
surrounded each window and traced the 
cornice lines of the old hall adding to the 
brilliancy of the scene. 

At 9:45 the procession came upon the 
campus from the western side, preceded 
by the First Regiment band. Then fol- 
lowed the Mercer Blues, composed of col- 
lege men from all classes, dressed in 
Continental uniform. They madea hand- 
some appearance and were loudly ap- 
plauded. The President stood at the 
front of the platform bareheaded. The 
first division, composed entirely of under- 
graduates of Princeton, followed. Then 
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came the most interesting feature of the 
procession, the ‘‘Old Guard,’’ composed 
of classes from 1823 to 1859. As the 
head of this division appeared upon the 
Scene the band played ‘‘Auld Lang 
Syne,’’ and the old men, some well up in 
years, bared their heads as they came be- 
fore the President, who repeatedly bowed 
his acknowledgments. Classes from 1859 
to 1896 followed. Nearly all carried 
transparencies, and as the classes of later 
years appeared, the exuberance of youth 
made itself evident in the number and 
variety of comic inscriptions and the 
greater vigor and -precision of the yells. 
All stopped and saluted the President, 
winding up with ‘‘Cleveland’’ pro- 
nounced three times. One of the floats 
was a Princeton banner, the colors and 
lines being made with electric lights fed 
by a storage battery. It took an hour 
for the procession to pass the reviewing 
stand. As each class passed by it took 
its assigned place on the campus facing 
the stand until the whole space seemed to 
be filled. When all had passed there 
was a brilliant display of fireworks last- 
ing for another hour. 

When ’96 reached the reviewing stand 
they took up the song, ‘‘ The Orange and 
the Black;’’ and when the great crowd of 
probably 15,000 people were massed in 
front of old Nassau hall, with J. W. Alex- 
ander leading in the singing, the mighty 
throng sang the famous Princeton song; 


‘OLD NASSAU.’’ 


Tune ev’ry heart and ev’ry voice, 
Bid ev’ry care withdraw; 

Let all with one accord rejoice, 
In praise of old Nassau. 

CHo.—In praise of old Nassau, my boys, 

Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah! 

Her sons will give, while they shall live, 
Three cheers for old Nassau! 


Let music rule the fleeting hour,— 
Her mantle round us draw; 

And thrill each heart with all her power 
In praise of old Nassau.—Cho. 


No flowery chaplet would we twine 
To wither and decay; 

The gems that sparkle in her crown 
Shall never pass away. 

Cho.—Shall never pass away, etc. 

And when these walls in dust are laid, 
With reverence and awe, 

Another throng shall breathe our song, 
In praise of old Nassau. 

Cho.—In praise of old Nassau, etc. 

Till then with joy our songs we'll bring, 
And while a breath we draw, 

We'll all unite to shout and sing, 
Long life to old Nassau! 

Cho.—Long life to old Nassau, etc. 
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Thursday was anniversary day proper 
in the celebration programme, and many 
distinguished men who had been unable 
to attend the other exercises of the sesqui- 
centennial were present. Alexander Hall 
was crowded by those eager to do homage 
to Princeton University in the hour of 
her glory, and also to hear the address of 
President Cleveland. After the academic 
procession had filed into the building, 
prayer was offered by the Rev. Dr. Theo- 
dore Cuyler, of Brooklyn. Dr. Patton 
addressed the assemblage, and then fol- 
lowed the reading of a long list of names 
upon whom honorary doctor’s degrees 
had been conferred. President Cleveland 
was next introduced and took the plat- 
form amid a tumult of cheers and enthus- 
iasm. After making appropriate refer- 
ence to the occasion, he said that while 
the advantages of a college education are 
by no means necessary to good citizen- 
ship, yet the college graduate cannot 
smother his opportunities to teach his 
fellow countrymen and influence them 
for good, ‘‘ nor hide his talents in a nap- 
kin,’’ without recreancy to a trust. 

“The character of our institutions 
and our national self-interest require that 


a feeling of sincere brotherhood and a 
disposition to unite in mutual endeavor, 


should pervade our people. Our scheme 
of government in its beginning was 
based upon this sentiment, and its inter- 
ruption has never failed and can never 
fail to grievously menace our national 
health. The activity of our people and 
their restless desire to gather to them- 
selves especial benefits and advantages, 
lead to the growth of an unconfessed 
tendency to regard their government as 
the giver of private gifts, and to look 
upon the agencies for its administration 
as the distributors of official places and 
preferment. Those who in university 
and college have had an opportunity to 
study the mission of our institutions, and 
who in the light of history have learned 
the danger to a people of their neglect of 
the patriotic care they owe the national 
life entrusted to their keeping, should be 
well fitted to constantly admonish their 
fellow citizens that the usefulness and 
beneficence of their plan of government 
can only be preserved through their un- 
selfish and loving support, and their con- 
tent and willingness to accept in full 
return the peace, protection and oppor- 
tunity which it impartially bestows.” 
Mr. Cleveland did not forget the politi- 
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cal parties, and said that he only at- 
tempted to suggest.the important patriotic 
service ‘‘ which our institutions of higher 
education and their graduates are fitted 
to render to our people in the enforcement 
of those immutable truths and funda- 
mental principles which aré related to 
our national condition, but should never 
be dragged into the field of political 
strife, nor impressed into the service of 
partisan contention.’’ He suggested that 
universities and colleges proclaim that 
natural laws are inexorable and “‘ far re- 
moved from political control,’’ and also 
exhort the people to a disinterested and 
patriotic love of their government for its 
own sake. The President continued in 
this strain, briefly, and declared that a 
‘‘more constant and active participation 
in political affairs on the part of our men 
of education would be of the greatest pos- 
sible value to the country.’’ 

We were greatly interested in a brief 
but most profitable visit to the University 
and town of Princeton during the week 
of the sesqui-centennial. It is essentially 
a University town and will more and 
more take on this distinctive character. 
Although she is ever planning for more 
money and enlarged facilities, Princeton is 
superbly equipped. She has probably 
the finest campus in America, and the 
total cost of her buildings, exclusive of ap- 
paratus, is more than $4,000,000. A few 
years ago, when President Eliot, of Har- 
vard, visited Princeton, he said in a pub- 
licaddress: ‘‘ lam surprised at the number 
and magnificence of your buildings ; for 
architectural beauty they surpass anything 
we have at Harvard.’’ 

These buildings are the result of marked 
generosity on the part of Princeton’s 
alumni and friends. Since the advent of 
James McCosh to the presidency, and 
probably before, every Princeton graduate 
has been educated to give. There is a 
constant stream of money pouring in from 
all classes. Princeton men are wonder- 
fully proud of their Alma Mater, and 
they expect to give, and very liberally 
too. It is a part of their education. 
Years ago there lived in Trenton, New 
Jersey, a great tea merchant, John C. 
Green, who, it is said, made a fortune of 
$14,000,000 by traffic with merchants of 
China. This man not only gave $1,000,- 
ooo to found a splendid Princeton pre- 
paratory school at Lawrenceville, New 
Jersey, but his gifts to Princeton College 
as well have been princely in kind. The 
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School of Electricity and the John C. 
Green School ‘of Science, with: its: main 


building costing $125,000, and its chemi- : 


cal laboratory built for $90,000, were 
donations of the Green estate. Very few 
of Princeton’s buildings cost less than 
$50,000 each. Alexander Hall, the larg- 
est and finest college auditorium in 
America, cost $250,000 ; the old library 
cost $125,000, as did Marquand Chapel 
and Witherspoon Hall; the new library, 
now building, will cost $600,000, and will 
be the finest and most beautiftl college 
library building on the continent. Not 
including the club and training houses for 
athletic purposes, Princeton has more 
than thirty buildings on her campus. 
With the exception of the gymnasium, 
all of these buildings are up to-date in 
equipment. The gymnasium was built 
in 1869, the first college gymnasium in 
the country, and will soon be replaced by 
a worthy structure. The additions to 
the funds of Princeton University which 
were announced during the past week 
amounted tonearly one and a half millions 
of dollars. 


<i 


DR. BURROWES IN YOUR SCHOOL, 





HIS Memorial should be supported 
and utilized for the schools in the 


spirit of greatness— grandeur of soul. 
Let Dr. Burrowes become a familiar pres- 
ence everywhere in the schools. The 
time has come to magnify the work of the 
men who have done well for Pennsyl- 
vania, and, so far as possible, to make 
these great men known to her people. 
We owe it to our Past to do this, atid we 
owe it to our Future; and each of us 
should do what he can in the discharge 
of this grateful and patriotic obligation. 
The educative influence upon our pupils, 
atid the stimulus which it gives to similar 
exertions on the part of others in the ser- 
vice of the State, the country, and of all 
mankind, will justify any efforts put forth 
by superintendent, teacher, or citizen, to 
aid the Memorial Committee in the im- 
portant work upon which they are now 
engaged. 

More than half the counties in the State 
have contributed to the fund, some of 
them very generously—so that the noble 
portrait of Dr. Burrowes will be seen in 
all or nearly all of their schools—also, a 
dozen or more of the cities and towns, 
four of the townships, nearly all of the 
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Normal Schools, and a number of indi- 
viduals and associations interested in the 
work. To all of these, with perhaps a 
half dozen exceptions, our effort has been * 
to return value much greater than was 
received. ‘This we have tried to make a 
distinctive feature of the Memorial. 

One hundred and one (101) handsomely 
framed portraits of Dr. Burrowes have re- 
cently been put into the schools of Lan- 
caster City, by order of the Board of Di- 
rectors. An artist proof very richly 
framed in gold, the picture worth fifty 
dollars, has also been placed in the meet- 
ing-room of the Lancaster School Board, 
The value of these pictures is about 
three hundred dollars. As a permanent 
memorial, which makes real the person- 
ality of a man, nothing else can equal a 
life-like portrait. These pictures in the 
schools will cause the strong face of Dr. 
Burrowes to be more familiar to the citi- 
zeus of Lancaster of the next and still 
other generations than that of any other 
man who has ever lived in this city—and 
deservedly so. Not a few of the pictures 
hung upon these school-room walls Octo- 
ber 3, 1896, will hang there when every 
man, woman and child now living shall 
have passed away. Supt. Hockenberry, 
of South Chester, Says; ‘‘ We have seen 
to it that a portrait of Dr. Thomas H. 
Burrowes neatly framed is in each school- 
room of the district. The pupils are 
proud of these pictures, having them- 
selves paid for the frames.’’ Things like 
this give added meaning and importance 
to school interest and school management. 
To do them profiteth much, in ways man- 
ifold, and is eminently wise and good. 

Within a few days the following letter 
was received by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee from Prof. A. A. Breneman, analy- 
tical chemist of New York city, late pro- 
fessor of industrial chemistry of Cornell 
university. This gentleman, an old high 
school boy well-known in Lancaster, was 
intimately associated with Dr. Burrowes 
as professor of chemistry at Pennsylvania 
State College. He says: ‘‘ I am very glad 
to receive this excellent portrait of a 
Burrowes, with the accompanying pam 
lets, and to hear, as I do now for the oe 
time, of the movement to honor his mem- 
ory. I enclose a check as my contribu- 
tion to the good work. His is one of the 
great historic names of Pennsylvania, and 
they honor themselves who help to per- 
petuate his memory....His best monu- 
ment, of course, is the great system of 
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education which took much of its life | 
and distinctive character from him, but | 
it is well that his name and personality | 
should be unmistakably impressed upon ‘ 
‘ tion and all future generations. 


the generations that ate to profit by his 
work. 


‘*T knew him personally from my child- | 
hood ; ‘in later years was closely associ- | 


ated with him in the faculty of the Penn- 
sylvania State College. No man worked 
harder or more unselfishly than he, none 
was more steadfast in the courage of his 
convictions. 


made a friend and co-worker of every 
associate. He delighted in hospitality 


and in the personal comfort of those about , 


him. 

‘IT remember well how, during the 
long nights of his last illness, as we 
watched by his bedside, he would often 
forget the distress of his own pain and 
wakefulness, and speak regretfully of the 
care he brought upon those who were 
with him, or stir us to a kind of pathetic 
gaiety, with a flash of that rare native 
humor that even pain and disease could 
not becloud. 

‘*«'The four-fold tribute of tomb, tablet, 


memorial window and memorial portrait, 
is a noble one, and will carry worthily to 
posterity the estimate of those who still 
live to testify of him from personal ac- 
quaintance.”’ 


> 


THE COMMON SCHOOL. 





T is more than forty years since the 

address which is found in this number 
of Zhe Journal was written by Dr. Thos. 
H. Burrowes upon ‘‘The Slowness, and 
yet the Extreme Tendencies of Educa- 
tional Progress.’’ With very littlechange, 
it is as profitable reading to-day as when 
written. He says—and who has said it 
better ? 

‘The true object of the establishment 
of the Common School system is not the 
introduction of some panacean novelty 
either in training or science, but simply, 
the increase of the number of good schools, 
so that every child shall have the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring that degree of knowl- 
edge which is suitable to its age and condi- 
tion. This and no other is the great 
object of the system; taking it, at the 
same time, for granted that there have 
heretofore been and yet are good schools 
and good teachers; that the number of 
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Along with this there went | 
in his character a kindly humanity that | 
; bear the necessary trials and privations of 
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both may readily be increased; and that 
society will be vastly improved by the 
extension of their influence over every 
one of the members of the rising genera- 


‘The common system is no piece of 
charlatanism which promises impossibil- 
ities, or undertakes the removal of the in- 
herent imperfections of human nature; 
but a plain common-sense plan for the 
extension of the best existing modes of 


' instruction to every member of society, 


so that each may be prepared to perform 
his proper duties in life with propriety, to 


his position with manly fortitude, and to 
enjoy its advantages and blessings to 
their utmost proper extent. It does not 
propose to elevate the whole body of the 
community high above the standard 
heretofore reached by the most distin- 
guished of its members; but it does de- 
sign to present to every member the op- 
portunity of raising himself in the moral 
and mental scale, from the lowest to the 
highest attainable rank, and thus to im- 
prove and elevate the whole mass.” 


ma 
>_> 


_AUTUMN ARBOR DAY. 





HE twenty-fourth Arbor Day in Penn- 

sylvania was observed by the plant- 
ing of trees and with appropriate exer- 
cises in formal school programmes in 
many parts of the state. The Lancaster 
High School, among others, planted one 
hundred and sixty trees, and distributed 
twenty-five choice roses to the pupils to 
be cared for in their homes until next 
Spring. This was done in the morning. 
In the afternoon the programme included 
vocal and instrumental music by the High 
School chorus and orchestra, the reading 
of the Arbor Day Circular of the State 
Superintendent, and a paper by Mr. F. 
R. Diffenderffer on the propriety and 
necessity of appointing a ‘‘ Bird day,’’ or 
at least of associating the birds with the 
trees in our Arbor Day work. The grand 
chorus under the lead of Prof. Carl Matz, 
and the high school orchestra of some 
thirty instruments, under Prof. Carl 
Thorbahn, did excellent work. 

The following is the address by Dr. 
Nathan C. Schaeffer, before the Pennsyl- 
vania Forestry Association and invited 
guests, including teachers of Philadel- 
phia, on Thursday evening, October 22, 
at the Drexel Institute; and also before 
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the Lancaster High School on Friday 
afternoon, October 23d : 
PLANT TREES. 


Some years ago one of the German States _ 
sent an agent to this country for the purpose | 
of studying the different kinds of wood used | 


in our industries. The rapid destruction of 
our forests has led the German experts in 
forestry to believe that before the close of 
the next century Germany will control the 
lumber trade of the United States, and that 
Pennsylvania, once so densely wooded, will 
be importing timber from the forests of the 
Fatherland. 

Shall this hope of the foreigner be realized ? 
Shall the thought that the New World must 
in time buy its timber from the Old be more 
than an illusive dream? The Drexel Insti- 
tutesays No. At least that is my interpreta- 
tion of the fact that within a year two meet- 
ings have been held under the auSpices of the 
Forestry Association in the magnificent 
auditorium of an institution which from its 
inception has been foremost in teaching the 
applications of science to the arts and indus- 
tries of civilized life. The Lancaster High 
School enters its emphatic protest against 
the realization of this ambition of the foreign 
a in forestry; for twice each year it 
holds an Arbor Day celebration, and has in 
these twenty-two Pennsylvania Arbor Days 
planted more than three thousand trees, 
together with hundreds of roses and vines. 
The Pennsylvania Forestry Association has 
awakened the State from its lethargy. Its 
publications have drawn attention to the 
importance of tree-planting and caused the 
people to take an interest in the preservation 
of our forests. 

In accordance with a resolution of our 
Legislature, the Governor annually appoints 
two Arbor Days in the Spring of the year, 
one for the southern and the other for the 
northern tier of counties, so that all sections 
of the State may have a day suited to their 
climate. Since trees may be planted in the 
fall as well as in the Spring of the year, the 
Department of Public Instruction appoints 
an Autumn Arbor Day, for the purpose of 
supplementing the work of tree-planting in 
the Spring, and for the sake of securing the 
benefits of the observance of this day to the 
thousands of our rural schools which on 
account of their minimum term of six 
months, are not in session during April. 

Trees have ever been associated with 
schools and seats of learning. In the city 
of antiquity most remarkable for its schools 
tree-planting was considered one of the most 
graceful as wellas one of the most beneficent 
of employments. One of its statesmen, 
Cimon, not only planted trees, but took in 
hand the wildwood, pruned it, dressed it, 
and laid it out with handsome walks and 
welcome fountains. For many generations 
his trees extended their cool, umbrageous 
branches over the merchants who assembled 
in the market place. Cimon’s most lasting 
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claim to fame is found in what he did to 
form the groves which in the process of time 
became the Academy where Plato taught, 


; and from which emanated the influences 





that during the long period of a thousand 
years drew to Athens the brightest intel- 
ects of the civilized world and helped to 
make her the city of the poet and the sage. 

From Athens turn your thoughts to the 
University of Paris, the institution which is 
fabled to have had at one time not less than 
thirty thousand students. ‘‘That famous 
school’’ says Newman, ‘‘engrossed as its 
territory the whole south bank of the Seine, 
and occupied one-half, and that the pleas- 
anter half, of the city. King Louis had the 
island pretty well as his own. It was 
scarcely more than a fortification, and the 
north of the river was given over to the 
nobles and the citizens to do what they 
could with its marshes; but the eligible 
south, rising from the stream which swept 
around its base to the fair summit of St. 
Genevieve, with its broad meadows, its 
vineyards and its gardens, and with the 
sacred elevation of Montmartre confronting 
it, all this was the inheritance of the Univer- 
sity.”’ 

When evil times came and the academical 
body fell into debt, the only resource. left to 
them was to let their land;.and when build- 
ings tose upon it and spread along the green 
sod, great is said to have been the grief and 
indignation of the doctors and the masters. 
‘** A wretched sight,’’ exclaimed one of them; 
‘‘a wretched sight to witness the sale of that 
ancient manor, whither the Muses were 
wont to wander for retirement and pleasure. 
Whither shall the youthful student now 
betake himself ; what relief will he find for 
his eyes wearied with intense reading. now 
that the pleasant stream is taken from hd 
Two centuries and more have passed since 
this complaint was uttered; and ‘the 
institution itself has followed its green 
meadows into the region of things which 
once were, but now are not.”’ 

In 1880 I helped to carry to his last rest- 
ing place one of- Pennsylvania’s distin- 
guished educators. On opening his will his 
relatives and friends and pupils were sur- 
prised to find a provision in which Prof. 
John S. Ermentrout set apart a sum of 
money for the annual ere of three trees 
upon the campus of the Keystone State 
Normal School, an institution which he had 
helped to found. This was several years 
before the inauguration of Arbor Day in 
Pennsylvania. There is a bit of romance 
connected with the beginning of its observ- 
ance in Nebraska, where it originated, which 
invests the day witha halo of glory. B.G. 
Northrop brings it out by painting a con- 
trast. It was his custom to survey the 
towns he visited for the purpose of adapting 
his lectures to local needs. Passing a large 
house and spacious barns with neglected 
surroundings, in the neighborhood of a 
town, he was told: ‘‘ Here lives the richest 
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and meanest man of our town. Twenty 
— ago he brought here a refined young 

ady asa bride. It was her delight and her 
ambition to adorn her new home without 
and within. At length her strong, innate 
love of the beautiful was cruelly crushed, 
for this heartless wretch would no longer 
permit such waste of her time on good-for- 
nothing posies. Driven to despair, she has 
been for years in the State Asylum among 
the incurably insane.’’ Under the influence 
of Arbor Day in our public schools, it will 
_be impossible for _—e natures to develop 
into such wretched, miserly manhood. 

Now look at the bright side of Dr. North- 
rop’s picture. In Nebraska City he found 
the contrast to the miser’s wretched home. 
To Nebraska while it was yet a territory, 
just ceded by the Indians to the United 
States, and still a wilderness, J. Sterling 
Morton brought his bride, a cultivated lady 
from Detroit, who bravely made the best of 
their log hut. ‘‘Soon flowers, shrubs and 
vines sprang up on every side, until at 
length a veritable Eden—largely planted 
and tilled by her own hands—surrounded 
her humble cabin. In a few years a stately 
mansion, beautiful within and without, rose 
in its place, its choicest adornments being 
her own work. How much did her love of 
the beautiful and her purpose to create this 
paradise on which her heart was set when 
She first saw this spot, and saw too its pos- 
sibilities, lighten the burdens and lessen the 
privations of a pioneer life! Bright visions 
of a beautiful home were an inspiration and 
a benediction to that happy household years 
before it was realized. It seems fitting that 
such a home, fitly named Arbor Lodge, 
should be the birthplace of Arbor Day.”’ 

Arbor Day serves a fourfold purpose. 
The first is economic, the second is esthetic, 
the third is patriotic, and the fourth is edu- 
cational. 

The economic feature appeals most 
strongly to this age steeped in money mak- 
ing and mercantile pursuits. The geogra- 
phies of my boyhood had a great American 
desert where J. Sterling Morton and his wife 
founded their Arbor Lodge. The territory 
in which the books said no trees would 


grow, has now become the leading State for. 


tree-planting in America. The people of 
Nebraska have shown the value of tree- 
planting for fuel and lumber, for condensing 
the moisture of the winds into rains, and 
thereby adding to the areas which can be 
brought under successful cultivation. On 
the other hand, the cutting down of trees 
and the destruction of forests gradually con- 
vert fertile lands into arid wastes. In 


Am where once dwelt the foremost people 
of Europe, and in other districts around the 
Mediterranean where once hundreds of mil- 


lions of people dwelt in plenty, the destruc- 
tion of the forests which used to condense 
the vapors of the winds into clouds and rain, 
and then held the waters for gradual distri- 
bution by springs and streams, has given 
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rise to destructive floods, to droughts and 
failure of crops, so that the descendants of 
once prosperous nations are now struggling 
for bread. Through the destruction of our 
Pennsylvania forests the Juniata Valley has 
become the mother of the floods. During 
successive summers its leading city has 
been threatened with direct water famine. 
Dining with a friend in Altoona, I was not 
offered any water to drink. The lady of the 
house explained the situation by stating 
that they got water from four to eight 
o’clock. A fire broke out. The authorities 
concluded that it was cheaper to let the fire 
burn than to waste water in trying to extin- 

uish the flames. There was a time when 
ill-informed reporters made fun of Arbor 
Day proclamations, and of the zeal of the 
members of forestry associations. Thanks 
to the indomitable zeal of our able Commis- 
sioner of Forestry, Dr. Rothrock, the public 
will no longer put up with a newspaper that 
dares to bestow the title of ‘‘crank’’ upon 
those who advocate and practice tree plant- 
ing. 

The economic value of Arbor Day is no 
longer disputed. Its value in cash outcome 
and in adding to the material comfort of our 
people, is evident to every citizen of average 
intelligence. But there are some things in 
the world more valuable than dollars and 
cents. You can buy a house, but you cati- 
not buy a happy home—that must be made 
by you and by her who occupies it with you. 
You can buy a pew at church, but you can 
not buy an easy conscience—that results 
from your manner of living and dealing 
with other men. With money you can buy 
a magnificent copy of Shakespeare, but you 
cannot purchase the ability to appreciate 
his plays. You may buy the cords of wood 
contained in a tree of magnificent size and 
beautiful proportions, but you cannot buy 
the ability to appreciate the beauty of trees 
as they are found in the meadow, upon the 
mountain, or in the public park. Any one 
can understand how trees add to the value 
of country homes and draw city boarders to 
otherwise unattractive villages in the sum- 
mer months; but only he who has developed 
his esthetic nature gets full enjoyment out 
of the scenery and the landscapes of beauti- 
ful Pennsylvania. The people of North 
Carolina urged me to take a trip along the 
French Broad river for the sake of the 
scenery. The trip was a disappointment. 
In the great valley stretching from Easton 
to Harrisburg I had as a boy seen far more 
beautiful scenery and felt its influence upon 
my soul. -Dr. Rothrock is right in calling 
our State ‘‘ Beautiful Pennsylvania.’’ Peo- 
ple sometimes wonder why no gold and 
silver and other valuable minerals were put 
into the North Mountain and the other 
ranges of the Blue Ridge. It were well not 
to ‘‘look so valuable a gift horse in the 
mouth.’’ As a condenser of rains and a 
producer of fertility, it has added more to 
our wealth than if it had mines of the 
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precious metals. As a means of adding to 
the beauty of our State, its value cannot be 
estimated by silver and gold. Aisthetically 
speaking, the trees do not belong to the 
man who owns the land on which they 

row, and who thinks money and nothing 

ut money all the year round; the poet owns 
the trees and the mountains and the valleys 
with their vernal green and their autumn 
foliage and their singing birds. Let us 
celebrate Arbor Day so that our children 
may learn to appreciate the surpassing 
beauties of their native State, 

Arbor Day serves a patriotic purpose. 
‘‘ Whatever binds one to his home and town 
strengthens his love of country and nur- 
tures all the better elements of his nature. 
Patriotism does not thrive in the soil which 
produces no local attachments. The nomad 
without a home, as content in one place as 
another and happy nowhere, is like a tree 
planted in a tub—portable, indeed, but at 
the expense of growth and strength.”’ 

It is difficult to conceive of any object 
better oe to carry the associations of 
home or of school days than a familiar tree. 
It will continue to grow upon the spot 
-where it was planted while those who played 
upon it are scattered over the globe in the 

ursuit of fortune or in the struggle for ex- 
istence. As it grows in size and spreads its 


branches, those who named it and learned to 
love it may be growing in fame and afflu- 
ence, but they come back to repose under its 


shade and to talk of earlier and happier days 
in which the future was radiant with hope 
and the heart had not been soured by 
re: The houses in which our 
childhood was spent have been remodeled 
according to the fashion of the day, the car- 

ts and the furniture have been renewed, 

ut the trees around the old homestead have 

been spared, the ground upon which they 
stand has been hallowed by memories of the 
innocent sports of childhood and by the 
recollection of joys which seem like a bit of 
heaven to earth vouchsafed. The playful 
animals, in imitation of which we skipped 
and gamboled, are dead and gone; while 
they lived they went on all fours; but the 
trees with their crowns —— skyward 
were like the Gothic arches in the village 
church, and resembled the worshipers with 
their faces directed towards heaven. 

He whose soul was nurtured in the enjoy- 
ment of a happy boyhood will never forget 
the trees in whose shade he rested and 
played. While a tree stands his heart will 
cling to the old homestead though all else 
be changed. Let us celebrate Arbor Day so 
that our children may learn to love and 
cherish their homes and their native land. 

Finally, Arbor Day has an educational 
value. Said-a Yale professor: ‘‘I have re- 
cently talked with students, sons of well-to- 
do families, who could not give the names 
of three kinds.of trees in our streets. They 
have grown up as ignorant of the trees of 
our forests and the crops of our fields as a 
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Hottentot grows up ignorant of the stars.’’ 
‘‘I would rather,’’ says Thomas Arnold, 
‘that a son of mine believed that the sun 
oes around the earth than that he should 
entirely deficient in knowledge of beauty, 
of poetry and of moral truth.’’ The celebra- 
tion of Arbor Day is only part of a larger 
system of education that is surely conting. 
know the names of trees is not much; the 
name of the tree is the one thing about a 
tree with which the Creator has had little or 
nothing to do; yet ignorance of the name is 
evidence of ignorance of its qualities and 
uses and beauties. Had the tree been ob- 
served and studied and discussed, it would 
have received a name, even if it were not the 
scientific or botanical name. 

Our ignorance of trees is but an example 
of the widespread ignorance of our people 
concerning the daily marvels which tran- 
spire around them in the natural world. 
When a farmer’s son can pass through the 
elementary school and the High School, 
through the College and the University, 
without hearing one word that would make 
him a better farmer or dignify the vocation 
of farming, statesmen may well pause to in- 

uire whether some changes are not impera- 
tively needed in the curriculum of the public 
school. France and Germany, Belgium and 
Switzerland, Austria and Russia, have thou- 
sands of little school gardens connected with 
the elementary schools and the Normal 
Schools; not gardens metaphorically speak- 
ing like the Kindergarten, but literal gar- 
dens in which the pupils and their teachers 
learn how to prepare the soil and plant the 
seed, how to weed the garden and kill the 
noxious insect, and how by skillful tillage 
and the use of fertilizers two blades may be 
made to grow where but one grew before. 
Secretary Edge assures me that of the four 
millions which Pennsylvania farmers ex- 

end annually upon fertilizers, one million 
is wasted through ignorance of the common- 
est principles of agriculture. The farmer 
seems to be the only man in these days who 
hopes to thrive by sticking to the methods 
of tillage practiced by his grandfather. 

Arbor Day is but one feature of the new 
era in education which is surely dawning, 
an era in which the battle of the kine and 
the swine will have been fought and won, so 
that the money now wasted upon fences will 
be expended upon school gardens; an-era in 
which the rural school will no longer be 
satisfied with words, words, words, with 
figures, sums, problems and answers; an era 
in which the boy’s eyes and mind will ob- 
serve the marvels and enjoy the beauties of 
the farm, the garden and the forest; an era 
in which the average man will think it as 
great a disgrace to be ignorant of the com- 
mon trees, plants, flowers and insects as he 
now deems it to be ignorant of the letters of 
the English alphabet, or of the candidates 
of his political party, or of people who have 
been his next-door neighbors during half a 
life-time. 
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ApAms—Supt. Thoman: The storm of Sep- 
tember 29th was the most destructive to 
school pe ever witnessed in the exper- 
ience of the oldest residents. A number of 
buildings were mony destroyed, and still 
more. were considerably damaged. The loss 
will amount to thousands of dollars. The 
directors of Abbottstown are to be compli- 
mented for their wisdom in putting into the 
school building a steam-heating furnace. 
Directors elsewhere are urged to examine 
this system, before determining upon a plan 
of heating for their school-houses. 

ALLEGHENY—Supt. Hamilton: The hand- 
some new school building in Millvale was 
appropriately dedicated by the patriotic 
Orders on August 31st. The corner-stone 
had been laid by the Masonic faternity. On 
each of these occasions the ceremonies were 
witnessed by hundreds ofenthusiastic friends 
of education. The building is a two-story 
brick, with nine school-roomis and an office. 
It has every modern convenience, including 
electric light and bells, speaking tubes and 
water. It is heated and ventilated by the 
Smead system. The cost is about $25,000. 

BEDFORD —Supt. Potts: The schools of the 
county are now, October 5th, about all open. 
We have secured an excellent corps of 
teachers. Bloomfield employs only State 
Normal graduates. Of the twelve teachers 
employed in Londonderry six hold higher- 
grade certificates. Woodbu township 
employed none holding uaiieeten above 
thirteen; St. Clair East, none above fourteen: 
Bedford township, Monroe township, South 
Woodbury and King, none below sixteen: 
Reading circles are being organized by the 
teachers in all sections of the county. 
Wherever five of six teachers, without 
special inconvenience, can meet, there a 
circle is formed and some work on teaching 
is read and discussed. In addition to this 
reading, the special needs of the schools are 
talked over and means for their improve- 
ment formulated. Teachers are thinking as 
well as reading. The new school house in 
Bedford township will be ready for use in 
one week. Saxton has occupied the new 
building. The schools of Broad Top, under 
the direct management of H. H. Brumbaugh 
actirg as local superintendent, show the 
wisdom of local supervision. I have never 
seen the schools of that township start off so 
well as this year. Our rural schools never 
will do the thorough work they should do 
until we have closer supervision. A manda- 
tory law requiring local supervision should 
be placed upon the statute books. In ad- 
dition to this, directors should be permitted 
by law to transport pupils from one school 
to another. If such a law were passed there 
are several schools in this county that could 
be abandoned. Not only would this save 
money to the district, but it would 
better school facilities to the pupils. 
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eight. No teacher can maintain interest in 
such a school. Permit directors to take that 
school to another and thus combine two, 
the teacher will do better work and the 
children will be benefited. 

CARBON—Supt. Beisel: I held 17 examina- 
tions; the applicants numbered 202; 135 re- 
ceived certificates. This year our teachers’ 
roll numbers 202, of which number 33 are 
teaching a ten months’ term, 98 nine 
months, 7 eight months, 30 seven months, 
and 34 six months. The average school 
term is 8% months. Allthe schools, except 
the six month schools, are open andin good 
working order. Our teachers meeting at 
Stemlersville was largely attended, and the 
teachers were interested and, I hope, bene- 
fited. The meeting at Rockport was inter- 
esting, but not so well attended. A number 
of those who especially needed the advice 
and instruction of the meeting were absent. 
We intend to find out why they did not 
attend. Mahoning township and Upper 
Towamensing have built new school-houses. 
Other townsnips should do likewise. 

CHESTER—Supt. Bye: One township re- 
ported the adoption of the graded system. 
Many schools put in maps and globes. 
There is a decided growth in the movement 
of graduates of township schools toward 
central or Borough High Schools. The 
Bayard Taylor Memorial Library building 
is finished. The directors will be compelled 
to place a mortgage of about $3000 on the 
building; it is expected that the rent from 
the hall over the library room will pay the 
interest on this, and they want enough mem- 
bers at $1.00 per year each to pay the run- 
hing expenses; this fee will entitle the 
contributor to vote for directors, etc. The 
value of building and ground is $7000. 

CLEARFIELD—Supt. Weaver: Morris 
township has elected a Township Superin- 
tendent and ‘‘ Attendance Master,’”’ and will 
grade the schools during the term. Three 
new brick buildings were erected this year. 
The idea of permanent buildings is becom- 
ing popular in the county. 

ELK—Supt. Sweeney: We have had Local 
Institutes in Fox township, where there are 
eighteen teachers who were certainly very 
much benefited by the work of the day; and 
in Spruce Creek Township, with fourteen 
teachers, who have been giving much atten- 
tion to the work under the leadership of 
district superintendent Lynch, who is an 
able man. The teachers of Horton town- 
ship will hold their first meeting for the 
present school year, under the leadership of 
Professor F. C. Cassidy, Superintendent of 
the fourteen schools. An excellent pro- 
pomete has been prepared, and they will 

ave many visiting teachers. Local Insti- 


tutes will be held throughout the county on 
all the Saturdays during the months of 


October, January, Febuary and March, and 
on many Saturdays in other months, all of 
which the County Superintendent expects 


a school where the enrollment is but six or ' to attend with a place on the programme. 
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As the County Institute will meet Novem- 
ber 23d, no Local Institutes will be held 
directly before or after that date. 

ErR1E—Supt. Morrison: The old Waterford 
Academy, under the new management, as 
required by law, has been thoroughly reno- 
vated. New chemical and physical labora- 
tories have been added, together with a new 
library ;a competent faculty has been elected, 
and the old institution bids fair to do good 
work again. 

FuLTton—Supt. Chestnut: Three years 
ago, the number applying for examination 
was 118, this year 91. My first year there 
were no failures, but many were warned to 
prepare themselves or quit nexttime. Some 
did one, some the other. I have steadily 
raised the standard of qualifications, thus 
lessening the nnmber of applicants. There 
are only 4 teachers elected in the county who 
are dangerously weak in mental qualifica- 
tions. | am sorry to say that it was my 
fault. I licensed a few weak ones, and 
recommended them not to apply. A few of 
them did apply, and those having relatives 
on boards, four, were elected over my protest. 
It will never occur again. I sent a printed 
list of our former teachers, giving teaching 
ability, governing ability, and general ca- 
pability of each, to each secretary in the 
county. In general it was consulted and 
did a world of good. It will be done next 
year. Some small, and some considerable, 
increase in salaries was made, notably in 
Belfast and Bethel. There is a health 
sentiment in favor of schools all around. 
For tliree years it has been an uphill fight. 
I think it only requires work now. ‘The 
fighting is over. 

Forest—Supt. Stitlinger: A High School 
with a three years’ course has been estab- 
lished in Marionville,with Wm. J. H. Loveas 


principal. Mr. R. U. Speer has been chosen 
principal of a similar school in Tionesta. 
We have adopted ‘‘ Educational Founda- 
tions ’’ as a course of reading for the teach- 


ers during the year. In three of the districts 
Local Institutes have been organized, with 
bright prospects of others to follow in the 
near future. The teachers throughout the 
county are begining to realize that co-opera- 
tion and exchange of ideas are very essen- 
tial to the best interests of the cause for 
which they are laboring. All indications 
seem to point to flourishing schools and rapid 
educational advancement. 

LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: The new build- 
ing in Newmanstown was dedicated Septem- 
ber roth. Addresses were made by Hon. 
Henry Houck, Maj. M. A. Gerst, of Lebanon, 
Prof. Sam’1 Hemperly, of Myerstown, aud 
the County Superintendent. The building 
is in every respect a model one, and reflects 
much credit upon the directors. The 
grounds, when completed, will be second to 
none in the county. The citizens of this 
thriving village cannot be praised too highly 
for the deep interest they have taken in 
beautifying the grounds: Therecent storm 
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did considerable damage to school property. 
Quite a number of houses were unroofed, 
whilst at least a half-dozen gable ends were 
blown in. I have visited seventy-one 
schools during the month and found most 
of them inexcellent condition. The attend- 
ance was found unusually good. In quite 
a number of districts the teachers monthly 
meetings have been re-organized, whilst in 
others reading circles have been formed. 
Much is done by our teachers along this line. 
LEHIGH—Supt. Rupp: During the present 
month I held a preliminary meeting of 
teachers and directors in each of the rural 
districts for the purpose of mapping out the 
work for the following term. in every case 
these meetings were well attended, and 
great interest was manifested in the work. 
‘The following topics were considered: The 
Compulsory School Law, Supplementar 


.School Work, Course of Study, Miscel- 


laneous. Of the 296 teachers employed for 
this term, three hold State certificates; 88 
Normal diplomas; 50 permanent certificates; 
24 professional certificates; 131 provisional 
certificates. We have 147 graded schools 
and 149 ungraded. Ninety-two of our teach- 
ers are women and 204 men. 

LUZERNE—Supt. Harrison: From the re- 
ports thus far received it appears that the 
enrollment this year will be very much 
larger than last. In several districts it has 
been necessary to open additional schools. 
Comparatively speaking, but few changes 
were made in the corps of teachers. A new 
building is being erected at Askam in 
Hanover township, which will enable this 
township to grade all the schools. 

LYCOMING—Supt. Becht: Loyalsock town- 
ship is erecting a substantial two-story four- 
room building, which, it is hoped, will be 
ready for the opening of school October 5th. 
The examination of teachers gave evidence 
of careful preparation not only in the sub- 
ject matter of branches to be taught but also 
along professional lines. The Teachers’ 
Exchange held an unusually interesting 
meeting in August. ' One hundred teachers 
were in attendance. 

MIFFLIN—Supt. Cooper: Twenty-three 
schools have been visited. The prospects 
are bright for a successful term. I find that 
lists of children between eight and thirteen 
years of age have been furnished to princi- 
pals and teachers. The vaccination law‘ is 
not in favor with our teachers and people. 
It is frequently criticised as foolish, expen 
sive, useless, and, in some instances, dan- 
gerous. The clash between the compulsory 
law and the vaccination law shows a mani- 
fest weakness or oversight,—the former com- 

lling attendance, and the latter prohibit- 
ing it. Most of the out-houses have received 
the required attention. 

NORTHAMPTON—Supt. Hoch: Williams 
erected two new houses and Bethlehem town- 
ship, one. Forks increased the term from 
six to seven months, We have only four 
districts with a six months’ term. The 
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schools I have visited report that nearly all 
the pupils between eight and thirteen years 
of age are in school. Local Institutes will 
be held as follows: East Bangor, November 
28; Freemansburg, December 12; Bath, Janu- 
ary 9; Pen Argyl, January 23; Nazareth, 
January 30; Walnutport, Febuary 6. 
Arrangements for the County Institute are 
completed. A competent corps of instruct- 
ors and evening lecturers has been secured. 

NoRTHUMBERLAND—Supt. Shipman: Dur- 
ing September, teachers’ meetings were held 
at McEwensville, Montandon, Snydertown, 
and Herndon. A frame school-house in 
Lower Mahanoy, and a brick house in Upper 
Augusta, were so badly damaged by the 
storms as to make necessary the erection of 
new buildings; several other buildings 
throughout the county were unroofed’ and 
otherwise damaged. In Mt. Carmel town- 


ship one two-room frame house and an addi-, 


tion to another have been built. Increased 
attendance is reported in nearly every dis- 
trict. 

SoMERSET—Supt. Pritts: Lincoln town- 
ship supplied one room with modern furni- 
ture. Quemahoning erected a substantial 
one-story frame building, and equipped it 
with modern furniture. We now have 299 


teachers in the county. An effort is being 
made to establish a High School in Somer- 
set borough. 

WAyYNE—Supt. Hower: The directors in 


the southern part of the county are more 
alive to educational work than in any of the 
other rural districts. Dreher will continue 
the an SO, High School, which was a 
great success last year. South Canaan town- 
ship left the question of a High School to a 
vote of the people, and it was defeated by a 
vote of two to one; but the directors will now 
push the matter none the less. Many of the 
districts should have these High Schools, 
and the Superintendent will do all in his 
power tosecurethisend. Most of my atten- 
tion will be devoted to closer supervision 
and classification during the coming year. 
Nearly all schools thus far open report an 
increased attendance. In several districts 
some trouble is anticipated in enforcing the 
compulsory school law. I have asked 
several of the county papers to publish the 
text of the law in full. There seems to be 
considerable misunderstanding about it. 
Most of the schools visited in September 
were found doing good work. There is great 
need of more systematic classification. 
Many of the schools are conducted in a sort 
of haphazard way, with no definite pro- 
me oraim. Most of the rural teachers 

ave too many classes—due to loose classifi- 
cation. Many pupils of sufficient age and 
capability were found, who did not take all 
the common school branches. These defects 
were remedied as far as possible. There isa 
habit of ons children to school before 
they have reached the lawful age. Some 
children only three and a half years were 
found in some schools. All teachers were 
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advised to forbid the attendance of such 
children. Several parents were visited and 
induced to keep their children of such tender 
age at, home. Many do not consider that 
lasting injury may thus be done. Nearly 
all the schools are in session. A new course 
of study has been adopted by the Honesdale 
Board, thus making it a ‘‘ first class’? High 
School. The new Principal, T. S. March, is 
doing excellent work. In Damascus town- 
ship mental arithmetic has been introduced 
into all the schools. This township is un- 
fortunate in the fact that one school has but 
six pupils, and twootherseacheight. New 
school-houses have been built in Dreher, 
Salem, and Clinton townships, and consider- 
able new furniture supplied in different 
districts. Damascus purchased new desks 
for three schools. 

CHAMBERSBURG—Supt. Flickinger: In 
coming to Chambersburg I find a corps of as 
enthusiastic and willing teachers as it has 
ever been my privilegeto mingle with. The 
work of education seems to have taken on 
new life, and the teachers and directors are 
determined to rank the schools of our town 
with the best. A new curriculum has been 
arranged for the High School, adding four 
years of Latin and more elementary science 
to the course. During the year substantial 
changes will be made in the course of study 
for the lower grades, doing away with the 
endless repetition—not reviewing— that is 
the nullifying factor in so many otherwise 
strong school systems. Substantial im- 
provements in the way of modern teaching 
apparatus have been made in several of the 
buildings. 

FOSTER Twp. (Luzerne Co.)—Supt. Gabrio: 
Our schools opened August 31. Supplemen- 
tary reading has been introduced in all the 
grades. Eleven Lunar Tellurians have been 
placed intheschools. A numberof changes 
have occurred in our teaching force this 
year. A _ suitable 4. meron has been 
adopted for our Local Institute, which was 
organized August 2gth. 

HAZLETON—Supt. Harman: Four addi- 
tional teachers were employed at the 
beginning of the term, and since then one 
more, so that our corps now numbers fifty. 
We -have formed a number of reading circles 
which include all the teachers. They meet 
twice a month. City Institutes meet twice 
a month, and the teachers meet the Superin- 
tendent by grades once a month. 

HazLE Twe. (Luzerne Co.)—Supt. 
Mulhall: Our Monthly Institute organized 
and arranged a programme fortheterm. It 
will be devoted to the consideration of ques- 
tions relating to school management, meth- 
ods, and lessons in pedagogy. « 

McKEEsport—Supt. Brooks: The pros- 
bects for a successful school term are very 
encouraging. We havea larger enrollment, 
a better attendance, and a deeper interest in 
the work than ever before. The Board has 
been generous in furnishing supplies and 
apparatus for the work. Our teachers 
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appreciate this liberality and will give their 
best efforts. The influence of the Compul- | 
sory act is already felt in our schools, more | 
;, much to raise our High School to its present 


in the attendance of the pupils enrolled than 
in the increased. enrollment over that of 
previous years; the latter has been only 
about five per cent. 

NEw BRIGHTON—Supt. Richey: No need 
of the Compulsory law for us;all our children 
are attending sehen! and have been. The 
large increase of pupils is due to free text- 
books; the increase hed been largely in the 
grammar and High Schools. Our regular 
Monthly Institute will be continued. We 
have organized a class for the study of Child 
Nature. 

‘NEWPORT Twre. (Luzerne Co.)—Supt. 
Dewey: Mr. R. B. Patterson, of Alden, gave 
the teachers a very interesting description 
ofhis recent Europeantour. Theenrollment 
for the first month was 848; average attend- 
ance 771; of these 510 were not absent dur- 
ing the month; 208 cases of tardiness were 
reported, or less than one for every four 
pupils. Since each pupil had forty chances 
to be tardy, only one chance out of 163 was 
accepted. The new building at Glen Lyon 
is progressing rapidly. School directors 
‘visited eight schools. 

NORRISTOWN—Supt. Gotwals: The Board 
has been furnished with lists of pupils be- 
tween the ages of 8 and 13 years. An ex- 
amination of these lists will be made to 
ascertain the number of pupils who have not 
attended school. The Board procured four 
sets of the‘‘ People’s Cyclopedia,’’ one for 
each of the four buildings. 

NoRTH HUNTINGDON Twp. ( Westmoreland 
Co.)—Supt. Warnock: Four subscription 
night schools have been established. The 
attendance is small, but the Board has 
allowed the free use of text-books and rooms 
to the regular teachers, so that the expense 
is reduced to a minimum. These schools 
should prove a blessing to those who are 
unable to attend the day schools. 

PHENIXVILLE—Supt. Leister: The schools 
opened with the same number of teachers as 
last year; with an increase in salary from 6 
to 14 per cent: with buildings thoroughly 
renovated and repaired; and, with an 
increased attendance. The law relating to 
sanitary conditions and vaccination has been 
enforced with much less opposition than was 
anticipated. Only a few pupils whose 
parents refused to allow the operation to be 
performed had to be sent home. Steps have 
also been taken to enforce the Compulsory 
act. 
SHAMOKIN—Supt. Harpel: Our schools 
opened with an increased enrollment. The 
new law brought in quite a large number of 
pupils who had not attended for some years. 
During the month we lost two of our most 
conscientious and efficient teachers, by the 
death of Prof. Geo. A. Farrow and Miss 
Letitia Finley. Mr. Farrow was connected 
with our High School for the last sixteen 
years, and at the time of his death had 
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charge of the department of Science. -He 
was an enthusiast in his work, and, by his 
untiring efforts and incessant labor, did 


advanced standard. Miss Finley was princi- 
palofone of our largest Eighth grade schools. 
She wes a devoted friend of children, and 
her lessons of love will never be forgotten by 
the little ones who were under her care. 

SouTH CHESTER—Supt. Hockenberry: 
Two of our school buildings have recently 
been remodelled and enlarged at a cost of 
$15,000. With the proceeds of the last 
commencement, fifty-four choice new books 
have been added to the library. A number 
of the teachers are taking work in the 
special courses offered by University of Penn- 
sylvania; others are pursuing courses in one 
or more advanced subjects, under competent 
instruction at home. Thanks to the direct- 
ors, the schools are provided with excellent 
maps, globes, charts, and other appliances 
for the study of geography and physiology. 
We have seen toit that picture of Dr. Thomas 
H. Burrowes neatly framed is in each school- 
room of the district, The pupils are proud 
of these pictures, having themselves paid 
for the frames. 

SoutTH Easton—Supt. La Barre: We have 
just coonpieies a large eight-room building. 
Three old buildings will be abandoned and 
sold. This borough can now look with pride 
and satisfaction on its school buildings. 
They are finely located, handsome in appear- 
ance, and up to date in design. The Board 
of Directors deserve great praise. 

STEELTON—Supt. McGinnes: The Com- 
pulsory law has now been in operation one 
month, and with beneficial results. These 
results are seen, first, in the efforts of parents 
to have their children in school on the first 
day; and secondly, by their efforts to keep 
them there regularly. We have had some- 
thing of an unwritten local compulsory law 
in operation for some time, which has been 
The new State law has 
enabled us to reach a number who were not 
influenced by the local law. We feel that 
the new law with a few important modifica- 
tions will result in much good to many a 
family and thus indirectly to the State. 

TAMAQUA—Supt. Ditchburn: Our schools 
opened August 31st, and everything began 
well. We have nearly fifty more pupils 
than last term. 

TITUSVILLE—Supt. Crawford: We are 
taking up this year, for pedagogical work, 
Long’s Apperception: Educational Founda- 
tions; and Herbart and the Herbartians. 
These will be read and discussed at our 
regular teachers’ meetings, and each teacher 
will write an abstract of each book at the 
close of the study. 

Yorx—Supt. Wanner: There are 234 more 
pupils in the schools than there were in the 
corresponding month of last year. The 
increased enrollment is, we believe, in part 
one to the moral effect of the Compulsory 
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THE following tribute to the memory of the late 
Matthew Arbuckle, whose magic cornet made his name 
a household word with millions, will doubtless waken 
a responsive echo in the heart of every one who was 
privileged to know that brilliant artist and kindly, 
courteous gentleman : “ Half-a-dozen years ago,’ writes 
a lady, one of his pupils, “an old cornet hung upon 
the wall of my home, and it somehow happened that I 
tried it ‘to see how it would go.’ By a little per- 
sistence I got a tone, and finally became fascin- 
ated with the noise I could produce, and, working 
away as much as the neighborhood would endure 
without complaints to the police, I got some mastery. 
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The performance was horrible, of course, but one April 
day I appeared at’ Mr. Arbuckle’s door in New York, 
a petitioner for lessons. I remember how kindly he 
received me; how he gave me courage at once by 
commending my poor attempt at ‘Robin Adair,’ so 
that he could know what I could do and where to be- 
gin with me. I remember the next three months 
of his helpfulness, his patience, his encouragement, his 
hopefulness; how he put no limit to the‘ hour’s lesson’ 
we had bargained for, and often entertained and helped 
me a whole afternoon, sometimes taking his cornet, 
and, forgetting all the world else, giving me his won- 
derful rendering of delightful airs and ballads. I re- 
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member, too, his comical running to the corner of the 
room and hiding his face when I had my lesson poorly, 
and how he would look over his shoulder laughing at 
me and shouting: ‘Try it again,’ and when the work 
was done to his satisfaction, how proud and glad and 
happy he seemed. He was every inch a gentleman; 
in every fibre a musician. He gave me music arranged 
_by his own hand; he selected and tested a cornet for 
me, and all the ‘ crooks’ and‘ mutes’ and mouthpieces, 
and every other appliance of a cornetist’s outfit, and 
there was nothing he could do, by instruction and ad- 
vice, that he left undone. A country girl of fourteen, 
alone in the great city so faras kindred were concerned, 





he bade me welcome to his home. His wife wasalmost a 
mother to me, his daughter a friend indeed. I want tosay 
how good he was, how true to his art, how kind, sweet- 
tempered, big-hearted—a noble man 1n every thing. 
CHRISTOPHER NORTH, a lover of nature, never said 
a truer or a wiser thing than this, in his Soliloquy on the 
Seasons : “ Turn from the oracles of man, still dim even 
in their clearest response—to the oracles of God, which 
areneverdark, Buryall your books when you feel the 
night of ao gathering around you; bury them 
all, powerful though you may have deemed their spel: 
to illuminate the unfathomable; open your Bible, 
and all the spiritual world will be as bright as the day.” 








